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GUTBRATVRB. 


SONGS OF PIERRE JEAN DE BERANGER. 

As a prelude to the consideration of the writings of Beranger, some remarks 
upon the origin, character, and influences of ancient song,—the earliest, most hardihooe of 
vivid, and pervading revelation of the divine spirit of poesy,—might appear desi- | unremittin di 
rable and appropriate. But to recall, however briefly, the remoter accents of | Ma 
this voice, from the shadows of other times ; to pursue an inquiry into its sweet | 
and excellent tones ; to show how song has evermore alternately been the inter- | 
preter and the guide of the feelings of nations ; to display its concealed, but irre- 
sistible power over the current of human sentiment and action ; todo this, even | 





no period of his career has Béra 
of his favourite songs have been 
he has won over the 
| Versification ; 


remit ligence. Upon this, some of our readers may be tempted to ex- 
fea with Marcélle in the comedy, “‘ Que de choses dans un Eden ne Let see 
é mptthe translation of one of these simple-seeming lays, and they will discover 
whether we have spoken sooth, or no. 
ens ye publications were little more than happy specimens of the 
pee pe ve French song ; but the individual tincture of his mind, as he pro- 
dean, 0 hem to colour his productions. He had already conceived the 
= age rs Is wean wider wings to song; und the fine vein of pensiveness which 
van - ituent part of his being, stole through the brightest current of his 
galety. he pen which was afterwards to describe indelible lines of sarcasm 
een lightly with the Roi d’ Yoetot, (in which the ambition of Napoleon is 
| Sea 9 touched,) or with Le Senateur (a burlesque said to have relaxed the 
row of the stern Emperor himself.) He was but playing with the foil, until his 


were we competent to perform the task, would require an expansion which we | 
cannot give to this fascinating subject. Nor is it so germane to our author as it | 
might at first appear. The conditions under which a song-writer of modern days 
must speak to the kearts of his countrymen, are no longer the same which regu- 
lated the earlier utterances of national poetry. His influence, however univer- 
sal, is exercised through different organs, even while addressing the same feel- 
a : i the nature of his ministry, in all but subject, approaches more nearly 
~ my : ; 
a ‘<P Moma hy —_ forms oe poetry; a circumstance which must in no hand should become familiar with a brighter we: 
thio delighttel topie ses merge than ergy orm bsg v4 Phas, the pursuit of | His first essays, the while, were timid and pe Ao To achieve all h 
cone or Rima , yg © a due appreciation of the de- | had dared to conceive required a matured skill, and the vig ur of oe I 
pon I ve, requir 4 our of more than 
watendl Bb bested ho frank, joyous, and tender disposition, social and amatory 
uld not fail to possess an irresistible attraction; and to such a 
of his early songs dedicated. ' pve 
PK, with regret that we allude to the tone of more than poetical license 
eh disiigures many of the songs composed by Béranger during this period, 





A few words, however, must be given to some peculiar features of the nation 
to whom our author had to address himself. In France, the frequency and do- 
minion of the lighter modes of song, and its unquestioned liberty, have been re- 
oe ee the earliest times tu the present.* The genius of the country 
and of the language, fostered this * joy art.”’ i s expired, 
pee bivden mde pe ae Ftiads tek t = ee: nations, it has expired, | and which renders the greater part of his portraits unsuitable for exhibiti 
deals it dain eee “4 oot g, eo ee toa coral general readers. ‘This strong ground of objection is the more to b i Amen " 
pints, “in ‘oak, ae dae “ “¢ - ant ey et or lost its"| as it compels us to pass over some of the most lively and denihieiatic of ba ; 
ridiculous, their ready wit, their dhangefel. me » Meir quick perception of the’! productions ; his Lisettes and Maryots, though y oh bab 

Seahting addin Yots, though, we are sorry to confess, any- 


, , 1a language, | thing | 
which (poor as it may be in the resources of nobler expression) is beyond oe ng but correct or exemplary, are, nevertheless, so gay, gentle, brilliant, and 


. ca p ia i : . . J P A, . 
others, rich and happy in the utterance of merriment, fondness, and sarcasm : Pricious, that it is impossible to avoid loving, even while we condemn them. | With dismay; but while his songs were chiefl 


and gave birth to infinite varieties of eone. Upon this head of accusation we shall not presume to apologize for the offences 


” " ; . % ' against p iety wi : bn. : 
waitin nanny Mena ryt le vo There is not more wit thaa siovistiin oF eae pct gear Bag pa Ble Hae: bye 7 charged ; some 
ine sempirée ye pv 0 ia ort, that France was une monarchie abso | \axity which has ever prevailed in France ‘ th oun Nee ag yas at the moral | 
bition of Bouton rhe: a. n the most despotic times, (until the last exyhi- orders subsequent to the Revolution had , aah eye ewerts,_ sae hich the dis- 
to palace ; and s orted oh °) ith the fas ar throughout the land, from hovel | period when Béranger began to write It is bu fai Fear us Oe 
aa met vy ip gehy 7 e wit the furred robe of justice, and the rochet of | for the levity with which, th cong is but fair to state his owh apology | 
cs: In the days of the League, it exerted a power superior to the.| ¢ ee da ch, throughout his entire career, his productions are con- 

enfeebled laws ; it reigned in fall glory during the strange comedy of the Fronde § pow oe disfigured —that it obtained for his more earnest accents, amongst all 

2 - me prom on was betomke provervial ; it was by these that . selves a recurrence to such unwelcome observations, we may here dispose of 
aa phe ie call p prendre for the oppressions of power, and found a | the other serious charge of impiety, which has been urged against his attacks on 
prs ied coe wok ort hich the wily Mazarin was glad to respect. ‘ Hé bien, | priestcraft and intolerance. We do do not think him equally guilty on this 
sass encanta lit ” - Monsiegneur, le peuple chant!’ “ Le| count. Many of his satires, indeed, employ a freedom of language which would 
ode wpe — Seek en bh iealien atois, ‘* al patera r’” Bat the pressure | offend English ears; yet, allowance must, in fairness, be made for national 
ip ade cer as vy itt : po oh the ebuvecter of their minstrelsy. A light ca- | habit; and it would be unjust to accuse an individual for the use of aliberty which 
of servitude ows wold ged on of attack ; and its social effusions (such | the custom of his age has in some degree sanctioned. It was Béranger’s mis- 
easton gona wae 2 oere of a careless and heartless epicurism. They | fortune to be born, at a time when religion seemed to be utterly annihilated in 
nye cheerfulness, the one pitiful theme, * Let us | France, and to live to see her name prostituted to the basest mrs ik pe 
* ‘Their pathos, in its rare occurrence, is | despotism. His own remark upon this accusation deserves to > oes ey en 
as the Egyptian reveller’s skull, and, in like | religion,” he says, ‘‘ becomes a political instrument, her sacred charac a is sure 
the most charitable regard her with intolerance; and be- 








is ever the case with s 

repeat, amidst all their grace and 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we be ¥ 

of the same flimsy nature ; as hollow | 

i i st. Such, briefly, was | to be disallowed ; 

uced but to stimulate the zest of the banquet , j 1; tl f i 

ag ym vu. French song under the ancien regime ; and it is observa- | Jievers whose faith is not what they see her teach, will, at times, in ned defence, 

bl in the most celebrated of Béranger's predecessors, such as Chaulieu, Collé, | attack her in the sanctuary itself. I, who am one of these believers, —' never 

Pa ' sciere. But the French Revolution, amidst other great | proceeded to such lengths, but have contented myself with ridiculing the trap- 

i i , earnest accents should | pings of Catholicism. Is this impiety r 

changes, prepared the nation to require that some more earnes ld | : y . 

micah with the levity of their favourite form of poetry ; when, after the terrible | For some years Béranger pursued his sportive career ; but the = ip: nae 

upr var of civil disorder its voice again began to make itself heard. Béranger | ed, which was to teach his muse a graver and a sadder ~ | Pag 

wuld felt, that to be sung by all classes of a people born amidst the Revolution of | which darkened the close of Napoleon’s reign: the fall of a mighty ae 

1790 required something more than Anacreon’s confession of faith—chansons a | whom, with all his love for nanerw the poet never ceased to idolize personally ; 

re, ‘ é illi igre m the minor ab- | the veiling of France's military glory, 

2 ry of jealous husbands, or brilliant epigrams upon t v g yg : se a | 
cardi pryrapen Pad class of society. | and, above all, the insulting presence of foreign conquerors in her mourning 


Panard, and Desaugiers. 





0 1 ’ in rapid s si anged into bit- 
Little of biographical incident belongs to our author's life. Mes chansons, c'est | capital :—these terrible events, occurring In rapid succession, changed int 


terness and lamentation the gay indifference of his song. From this time forth, 


y i »>xpression ;—in these the chief interest of his career 
uae meow pervades his compositions; many of 


must be sought. He was born of obscure parents in Paris, in 1782 ; and having, | a strain of deep and indignant sorrow 
it would seem, early lost his father, 
old tailor, his maternal grandfather. ‘To these humble circumstances. in after | riod of her departed glories. 
life, he took an ingenuous pride in alluding. 
been that of varcon d’auberge ; from whence, at eight years of age, he was sent | fulness enhances, with exquisite 
to learn the trade of a printer, to a M. Laisney, at Peronne. ‘This was a good, coneeal. It is addressed, as are m 
and, in some degree, a literary man; and the talent of the young apprentice did | mistress. 
According to Béranger’s own account, his master, having 
each him to spell correctly, awakened in him a taste for 
poetry—(we should say, fostered a taste, of which he had already detected the 
germ)—gave him lessons in the art of versification, and corrected his first efforts. 
With this indulgent master printer he remained for some time, during which, it 
may be supposed, he made some progress in repairing the deficiencies of his ear- 
ly education. In the year 1796, he returned to Paris. Amidst the turbulent 
and shifting scenes of which that capital was now the theatre, he appears to have 
passed some years in a desultory and aimless manner ; but the activity of his 
mind forbids us to suppose that either his industry or his observation was dor- 
mant the while. He appears to have early resolved to embrace the profession of 
an author; and the years which were passed in uncertain and abortive attempts 
in various kinds of composition, were not, therefore, wholly unprofitable. To his 
early struggles with adversity, he was, no doubt, indebted for much of that sym- 
pathy with the feelings, and insight into the character, of the lower ranks of so- 
ciety, which he was one day to turn into a talisman of power. The early neces- 
sity of self-aid would encourage the bold independence of his character, and an 
acquaintance with hardship, and with those rigid outlines of the anatomy of pas- 
sion and temperament which polished society conceals, were doubtless of use in 
giving determination and firmness to his poetical vision. After wearing on, 10 
poverty and disappointment, until 1803, he at length, as 4 last expedient, en- 
closed some of his poems to Lucien Bonaparte—little hoping, according to his 
own account, to obtain a reply. But this amiable man, himself a lover of poetry, } 
held out the hand of kindess to the young author, administered to his immediate | 
wants, and ultimately, we believe, was the means of procuring him the small. ap- 
pointment in the Bureau d’ Instruction Publique, which he retained until the 
restoration. Relieved from the pressure of want, he now began to study with some 
definite aim ; and having chosen song as the province of his ambition, he devoted 
himself, with what success remains to be told, to the assiduous cultivation ot 
that style of writing. We say assiduous ; for, from his earliest appearance as 
a poet, his productions are characterised by that exquisite completeness and 
finish which, although producing the effect of fluency and ease, evince to all but 
the most superficial examination, the consummate address, care, and proportion | 


To such emotions the beautiful song, Plus de Po- 


effect, the suppressed grief which it appears to 
ost of his songs of a similar character, to his 


« My girl, my joy in wo and weal, 

Though worshipped still, you oft complain 
That musings on my country steal 

My thoughts from love’s delicious reign : 
If politics offend your ear, 

Though State abuses urge me sore, 
Compose your clouded brow, my dear, 

I'll mention them no more! 


not pass by unnoticed. 
failed in the attempt tot 


“T mind it well—for you were by,— 

While rivals sought your ear, perchance, 
I traced the splendid pageantry 

Of arts, whose triumph brighten’d France ; 
When, suppliant to her proud career, 

Surrounding lands their tribute bore— 
Compose your clouded brew, my dear, 

I'll speak of these no more! 


«« And I, whose tremours all deride, 

Presumed, amidst our amorous plays, 
To tell you, love, of wars ; and tried 

To sing our haughty soldiers’ praise. 
Earth, bowed beneath the conqueror’s spear, 

Behold her kings their might adore— 
Compose your clouded brow my dear, 

I'll sing of them no more! 





“Though all unwearied of your chain, 

I prayed that France were F reedom's home, 
And scared light fancies from your brain, 

By tales of Athens and of Rome. 
But though with deep distrust I hear 


The oaths a modern Titus* swore,— 


Compose your clouded brow, my dear, 
I'll speak of such no more! 











“Our France, that queen without a peer, 
Enthroned an envious world above, 
Was all your jealous eye could fear 
To find your rival in my love: 
Alas! for her, how many a tear, 
What fond and fruitless vows I pour! 


* This characteristic was as strongly marked in the sixteenth century as !t 1s now. 
“* Les Francais” (says the historian, Claude de Seyssel, in 1519) “ont toujours eu 
licence et liberte de parler a leur volonte de toute sorte de gens, et meme de leurs prine 
ces, non apres leur mort seulement, mais encore de leur vivant, et dans leur presence. 
This liberty of speech found its vehicle in song; It was for a long time the sole liberty 
they possessed. 
+ One circumstance befell in his pbtes which Latin ae wae by 
deemo¢ sresage, if » cause of his subsequent eminence. e was struck bY | ——— : , . 
preety presage, Kast the. couse ¢ * The Poet alludes to the declaration of Louis. X VILL. on his restoration, 


with which they are composed. We may here take occasion to remark, that at 
nger been what is called a ready write: ; many 
the result of weeks of labour ; and the mastery 
resources of his language ; the inimitable harmony of his 
the almost startling happinesses of expression, and a seeming 
implicity which distinguish his productions, have been the fruit of 


| Were to fight. Various and spirit-stirring were its accer 


to which his inmost soul had thrilled ; | 


¥ . 4 7 ne TT 2) >¢ 2 ee 
passed hist childhood under the care of an | which denounce the invaders of his country, or recall, with fond regret, the pe- | 


His first occupation is said to have litique, composed in the summer of 1815, gives utterance. Its mournful play- | 


Sa 
Compose your clouded brow, my dear, 


I'll mention her no more ! 


“Yes, my sweet friend! you counse! well - 
*Twere best, forgetting glorious themes ; 
In noiseless calm, obscure to dwell, 
And slumber. lapped in Pleasure’s dreams. 
The banded foemen triumph here,— 
Our brave are quell’d—our pride is o’er'— 
Nay! smooth your troubled brow, my dear, 
I'l! speak of them no more !” 

With the restoration of the Bourbons be 
as a satirist. The exchange of the splendours of the i y } 
feeble pretensions of the old regime ; the absurd wauenreb eae pao = 
grants; the servile facility with which the creatures of Napoleon ad a8 the- 
livery of royalism ; and, above all, the ill-disguised attempts to force the oke of 
a bigoted hierarchy upon the necks of the French people, afforded pre nth ms . 
ter for the exercise of his invective. Upon these he poared in rapid hoanamnt “ 
his bright and pungent sarcasms; which were at once caught up and re aie 
all hands. He was now fully conscious of his powers and confident in thie a. 
tion. He saw that the Bourbons were irreclaimably hostile to the welfare of 
France, and that the warfare with monarehy, (in their sense of the term,)} and 
with religion, (as they abusively styled the introduction of the old tyranny ef x 
priesthood, ) was not to rest until one party or the other should co nen He 
threw his muse into the armsof the people ; his songs were enueaniine rele 
monest street airs: his language, without losing its grace or propriety, became 
more pointed, terse, and vernacular ; his aim was now to give his countrymen x 
music which should rally them around the banners of the cause for which they 

t. nts : ick j 
casm, now indignant in denunciation ; at times softened by die nels 
days, and arousing, with thrilling pathos, memories which were dear to the hearts 
of the people. No wonder that the Bourbons regarded this formidable adversary 
circulated ji i 
were unable to fall upon their anonymous ceagialie MWe kine tech ae 
tioned-the reasons which will prevent us from exhibiting any of his satires sgutibe 
the monkery of the day—which are by far the most powerful and witty of bie 
attacks ;—the specimen which we subjoin, is directed against a class of which, 


to one disgrace of Frenchmen, the Restoration displayed numerous and hatefal® 
instances, 


gan our author’s decided appearares 











“ Sir Judas is a pleasant rogue ; 


Let's speak low, 
Let's speak low, 
Judas passed me here just now. 


«‘ Curious—fond the news to guess, 
Mark him, censor, free from guile, 
Writing for the public press, 
Mouthing bold, in liberal style ;— 
Yet if we but dream of hinting 
At the open right of printing ;— 
Let's speak low, (dzs.) 
Judas passed me here just now. 


“Careless who may point or mock, 
Coward, with unblushing face, 
See him mount a soldier's frock, 
With a cross* bis breast to grace :— 
We, who love to tell the story 
Of our Warriors’ deeds of glory,— 
Let’s speak low, (dis.) 
Judas passed me here just now 


“Last and worst, his sullied tongue 
Dares to ape the patriot’s tone, 

And of France’s grief and wrong 
Never speaks without a groan :— 

We, whuse bitter curses fall 

} On every traitorous son of Gaul— 

Let's speak low, (bis. ) 

Judas passed me here just now. 


| “ With a meek and honest air, 
| Master Judas loudly cries, 
‘Here, alas! my friends beware 
Of the vile police’s spies!’ 
We, who chase with scorn and gibe 
Every scoundrel of the tribe— 
Let's speak low, (bis.) 
Judas passed me here just now !” 


But this, however exquisite, is not Béranger’s"highest tone of poriraitame: 
We will follow him to the contemplation of a more remote and sombre abjeet ; 
| the representation of which, but for his impressive success, might well hare 
| been deemed beyond the capacity of asong. It is the gloomy and terrible Lewis 
| XI. ; and with what thorough mastery does he not depict the moral of his tale,, 

in a few short stanzas! For dramatic and poetical merit, we would place thas 
| composition by the side of any thing of the kind that has ever been produced 
| The scene isa village green in the neighbourhood of Plessis-les-Tours, it open 
| amidst the mirth of a peasant’s holiday :— 
‘*Welcome ! sport that sweetens labour ! 
Village maidens, village boys, 
Neighbour hand in hand with neighbour, 
| 
' 
| 
{ 


Dance we, sitiging to the tabor, 
And the sackbut’s merry noise ! 


‘Our aged king, whose name we breathe in dread, 
Louis, the tenant of yon dreary pile 
Designs. in this fair prime of flowers, "tis said, 
To view our sports, and try it he can smile. 
Welcome! sport, &c. 


“ While laughter, love, and song are here abroad, 
His jealous fears imprison Louis there ; 
He dreads his peers, his people—ay, his God; 
But, more than all, the mention of his heir 
Welcome ! sport, &c. 


“Look there! a thousand lances gleam afar, 

In the warm sunlight of this gentle spring !— 

| And, ’midst the clang of bolts, that grate and jar, 

Heard ye the warder’s challenge sharply ring? 
Welcome! sport, &c 


‘He comes! He comes! Alas! this mighty king 
With envy well the hovel’s peace may view ; 


* The Cross of the Legion of Honour 
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See! where he stands, a pale and spectral thing‘ 
And glares askance the serried halberts through ! 
Welcome ! sport, &c. 


“ Beside our cottage hearths, how bright and grand 
Were all our visions of a monarch’s air ! 
What! is his sceptre but that trembling hand ? 
Is that his crown—a forehead seamed by care! 
Welcome! sport, &c. 


“Tp vain we sing; at yonder distant chime, 
Shivering, he starts !—'twas but the village bell! 
But evermore the sound that notes the time 
Strikes to his ear an omen of his knell! 
Welcome! sport, &c. 


«“ Alas! our joys some dark distrust inspire ! 
He flies, attended by his chosen slave :— 
Beware his hate ; and say, ‘our gracious Sire 
A loving smile to greet his children gave.’ 

Welcome! spurt, &c.”’ 

What are the details of Comines, or the Cronique Scandaleuse, to the energy 
of this speaking picture ? 

No writer, with whom we are acquainted, has surpassed, few have equalled 
Béranger in the blending of gaiety with pathetic sentiment. An exquisite pen- 
siveness tempers his social mirth; it adds an indescribable charm to his patri- 
otic aspirations ; it beautifies, in an especial manner, the utterances of his love. 
With what a novel grace has it here invested an address to his young mistress - 
The poet anticipates a time when he shall be no more, and she, the beautiful, the 
light-hearted, his gray-haired survivor, with whose imagined thoughts he com- 
poses his own epcedium. We have rarely met with a subject so difficult, or so 
finely handled. He converts “to favour and to prettiness” a prospect, the in- 
trusion of which, in the moment of young passion, is naturally chilling and im- 
portunate ; and throws his funeral garland, like a spring offering, at the feet of 
his beloved. 

“Yes! age will fade your cheek, my fair and bright ! 
Old age will come when I shall be no more ; 
Methinks that Time, impatient in his flight. 
Hath twice my vanished summers counted o’er. 
Survive me, love ! when age’s pains betide, 
Recall the words I murmured at your feet ; 
And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 
Your buried lover's favourite song repeat! 


«‘ When curious eyes peruse your wrinkled cheek, 
To trace what beauties once inspired my song, 
The young, who love of tender themes to speak, 
Will ask ; ‘And what was he you mourned so long?’ 
Then, if you can, describe my love, nor hide 
Its depth, its passion, even its jealous heat ; 
And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 
Your buried lover's favourite songs repeat ! 


“ They'll ask: ‘ And knew this friend the skill to plead?’ 
You then may say, without a blush, ‘I loved !’— 
‘Could baseness tempt him to unworthy deed?’ 
You’l! answer, ‘No!’ by proud emotions moved. 
Say, he was fond and gay, and loved to guide 
A sportive lyre, with accents sad and sweet : 
And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 
Your buried lover's favourite songs repeat! 


“You, whom I taught to weep for France's wrongs, 
Her modern champions’* progeny may tell, 
Their Sire’s renown, and Hope, inspired my songs, 
To sooth my sorrowing country, when she fell! 
When in the dismal North the laurels died, 
Of twenty summers, in its bitter sleet ;— 
And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 
Your buried lover's favovrite songs repeat ! 


** Joy of my heart! if e’er my slender fame 
. A pleasant thought to cheer your age should bring ;— 
And when your weak hand decks my picture’s frame, 
With a few flowers, to each successive spring ;— 
Think, in a world unseen, where tears are dried, 
Again, to part no more, our souls shal] meet,— 
And, cheerful matron, by your calin fireside, 





SHe Albion. 


situated beyond the range of fire. In the trenches, in the batteries, at the most | 
da posts, the most serious affair was treated asa joke. Every thing was 
ote at Saran the manner in which some poor unfortunate devil was hit ; but on 
the other hand, every succour was immediately lavished upon him by his comrades. 
So true it is, that in the camp a lofty indifference to personal danger is closely 
allied to the noblest feelings of humanity. 

In Antwerp, there was a lack of merry faces ; for at the commencement of the 
siege, the apprehension of the bombardment was very general, and a few shells 
that fell by accident and exploded in the streets, producing some casualities, were 
not calculated to re-assure the inhabitants. The aspect of this beautiful old city 
was gloomy in the extreme; the silence of its streets contrasting forcibly with 
their quondam bustling activity. The spacious quays that used to be covered 
with the rich productions of every clime, were bristling with batteries ; the shops 
and every publie establishment, with the exception of the hotels, which swarmed 
with foreign officers and amateurs, come to study the operations of the siege, 
were shut ; but towards its close, confidence was in some measure re-established ; 
the shops were re-opened, and the cafés were crowded with Belgian officers and 
citizens, “ jouants la demic tasse et le petit verre,” at their favourite game of do- 





‘| minoes, while the spires of the churches were crowded with spectator eagerly 


watching the more magnificent game of war. The proprietors of the theatre 
derived a rich harvest from the public concerts, for, removing the roof of the 
edifice, he erected seats that were constantly filled by persons of both sexes, 
attracted by the novel exhibition of the tableau vivant of a siege. But now for 
a promenade aux tranches. 

Debcuching from the village of Saint Laurent, which is situated about eight 
hundred yards from the famous lunnette of that name, we leave Berchem, the 
head-quarters of the army, to the left. At its entrance we pass a pretty church, 
dedicated to the holy martyr after whom the iunette is named, and in order to 
divert the ennui of the route, we shall relate an anecdote of the venerable mi- 
nister of this little temple, which had been converted into an ambulance. The 
Curé de Saint Laurent had never fora moment the thought of abandoning his 
post. On the contrary, he shared it gloriously with the French medical officers, 
and more than once exposed himself to martyrdom. When it was resolved to 
convert the church into an ambulance, the worthy curate thought it his duty by 
all means to save some sinful souls; but alas! his piety,so worthy of praise, 
failed before the scepticism of the first wounded who were installed in the 
sacristy. He redoubled his exhortations, but allin vain. He then sought the 
advice of the surgeons, but these gentlemen, knowing the ground, shook their 
heads. Suddenly, the curé was enlightened by a ray of inspiration ; he purchased 
a large stock of cigars and tobacco, bya skilful distribution of which among the 
dying sinners, he succeeded in making himself heard with some degree of at- 
tention. But here we are at the tai! of the trenches. 

Two placards immediately strike the eye; upon the first of which you read, 
‘** Parallel towards Kiel ; and on the other, ** Parallel towards Montebello.”” We 
shall take the former, which will lead us through innumerable zig-zags to the 
countergarde.of the Lunette de St. Laurent, the place d’armes of which we shall 
find in the hands of the French, whose engineers are occupied with the descent 
and passage of the ditch. 

But we must proceed methodically. First, then, the parapet on the side of 
the garrison is lined with covering parties, a certain number of whom keep a 
constant look out, in order to give timely warning of any demonstration on the 
part of the besieged. Upon sume points a sharp fusilsde is kept up, for conceal- 
ing tbe progress of a work, or a battery that they are pushing forward, or to mask 
some movement of troops, executing atthe time. In some parts the ground is 
good, but in others so soft and spungy, that in spite of al! the precautions of the 
engineers, you are half way up to the knees in water. Here you behold one of 
those singular beings attached tothe French armies, “ a cantintére,” with her 
glazed hat and grey cloak—her tri-coloured petticoat, and “garance’’ trowsers. 
Under her masculine exterior, she oftens conceals a noble and generous heart. 
She hums the Marscilloise as she goes, and every now and then salutes with an 
air of mock gravity the balls that are passing over her. Suddenly she stops, 
— it is to administer a dram from the tri-coloured keg slung across her shoulder, 
to a wounded sapper whom they are carrying to the rear. Poor fellow, his right 
arm is dreadfully shattered, but his spirit is unsubdued. “ Vive la France!” he 
exclaims, as he drinks off the dram. ‘“ J'ai perdu le bras, mais je gagnerais la 
croix.’ At every turn working parties are encountered with their firelocks slung 
—some repairing the epaulemens injured by the projectiles from the garrison— 
others transporting to “la téte desappe,” gabions, sand-bags, and fascines: from 
the nature of the ground and the weight of their burthen, they advanced slowly 
and with difficulty. Allatonce they halt, asif by magic; the cry of “ Garela 
hombe!” is heard, and immediately all hands throw theinselves on the ground. 
The danger past, they arise laughing and resume their march. Parties belonging 
to the ‘* Compagnies d’administration,” are stationed in all parts of the trenches 





Your buried lover's favourite songs repeat!” 





* Our poet was fond of comparing Napoleon and his military followers with Char- 
lemange and his Peers. ‘ 


—_— 
SKETCHES IN THE TRENCHES. 
Antwerp. 

After an interval of peace of nearly eighteen years, the French army, that had 
been for some time previously concentrating on the northern frontier, and pant- 
ing for an appeal to arms, received, on the 15th of November, orders to make a 
forward movement on Belgium. The joy with which the news was received at 
head-quarters was enthusiastic. However, up to the very last moment, even 
when they had arrived under the walls of the citadel of Antwerp, a very general 
apprehension pervaded the ranks, that the demon of protocols would yet rob 
them of the glorious opportunity of distinguishing themselve. ‘ Tonnerre de 
Dieu!” exclaimed an old moustache of the 65th regiment, “if we are not al- 
lowed ‘de bruler une amorce,’ I will tear the cockade from my shako, and replace 
it by a sop.” But all their fears were soon dissipated. Under cover of a dense 


with litters, to convey such as are wonnded to the ‘‘amlulance.”” But what is 
that unarmed soldier about t——the two basketshe carries are filled with round 
shot of every calibre, and even with howitzer and mortar*shells. To what pur- 
pose are their singular contents destined! An order of the day promised to 
every soldier a reward who should bring in to the great park of artillery pro- 
jectiles of any kind. It is this reward which this brave fellow is labouring for 
in the very teeth of danger, and which he destines to the relief of a wounded 
brother in the hospital—the fact is historical. 

As we proceed we meet groups of foreign officers and amateurs in their na- 
tional uniforms, some even ‘ en mu/fti,” viewing the operations of the siege with 
a critical eye. Among them you easily distinguish the civilian, in spite of the 
fancy uniform in which he has rigged himself out: his countenance betrays to 
the keen observer that he is out of his element. But then it will be something 
to say, ‘I made the siege of Antwerp,” and to sport on the strength of it a 
moustache, and to assume an “air sabreur”’ among his country cousins. A cap- 
tain of engineers in his foraging cap, and with a cigar in his mouth, is walking 
along as coolly as if he were in the citadel of Metz that he has so recently left ; 
he is closely followed by two sappers carrying the measuring chain and his gra- 
phometer. The citadel vomits around hima shower of projectiles, while he with 


fog, ground was broken, on the 29th of November, before the devoted citadel of | most imperturbable sang froid takes notes, without wasting a thought on his head, 


Antwerp : by noon of the following day, the “ u/lima ratio regum” had succeeded 
to the tiresome delays of the conference, and the timorous hesitation of di- 
plomacy. 

All the preliminary details being completed, on the night of the 29th, detach- 


which oftentines overtops the parapet. On the right there is a battery exe- 
cuting its fire with as much precision and as much coolness as if the artillerymen 
were practising in a polygon. Afterevery sliot, the officer commanding the battery 
springs upon the parapet to obscrve the effect ofthe fire —At length we have reach- 


ments of infantry, whose strength was determined by the engineer department, | ¢¢ the head of the sap, or rather the descent to the ditch ; the enemy, who perceives 
received orders to commence the operations of breaking ground. Superior and the intentiun of the besiegers, keeps up a most vigorous and destructive fire—death 
subaltern officers of these two arms, placed under the orders of a ‘ Major de | ina hundred forms is showered down upon the working parties. A young lieutenant, 
Tranchée,” who was himself subordinate to a general osficer whose period of with a watch in his hand, has his eyes fixed on the index; the work commenced 
duty lasted twenty-four hours, were distributed along the entire length of the pa- at such a time he knows must be finished by such an hour, and he encourages 
rallel to command the different working and covering parties. The latter, pre- | the workmen in their task by his voice and gestures. In the midst of all this 
viously to arriving at the depét of entrenching tools, divested themselves of their the young princes appear. Admiration is read in every look ; the soldiers me- 
sabres and cartouch boxes, took off their shakos and put on their foraging caps, chanically seize their arms to carry and present them, but the prince makes a 
slung their firelocks, and were furnished with five rounds of cartridges. ‘Thus | Sign, and they recollect that according to the ** réglement,” no salute is given 


prepared, they arrived at the trench depdt, formed in two ranks, and received | !n the trenches 


Here and there you also perceive officers of different grades, 


from the engineer department, those of the first rank a shoveland pickaxe, and | ho are charged with the execution of the countersign. Ina “ rentrant,” a 
the second a shovel only, with a fascine or agabion. They were then marched | general surrounded by his staf, is ready to repair to any point where his presence 
in the greatest silence behind the tracé of the parallel, where, throwing down | may be requisite. It is the “General de Tranchée.” Frequent reports are 
their arms, they immediately commenced the operation of opening the trenches, | made to him, which he transmits to the head-quarters. Hark! a voltigeur is 
protected by their comrades who had preserved their arms, and directed by the | singing—let us listen : 


sappers of the engineer corps. So unsound and spungy was the nature of the 


ground, that in less than three hours the workmen had completed the trench ; 


and with the earth taken from it, an escarpment was formed on the side of the 
citadel that effectually covered them. If General Chassé had this night kept a 
good look out, his artillery might have made dreadful havoc in the ranks of the 


“La vie est une voyage— 
Tachons de l'embellir ! 
Jetons sur son passage 
Les roses du plaisir!” 
The defence, it was supposed by all, would have been “4 la Carnot,” aud 


besiegers ; for whatever may be the courage of the French soldiers, the devotion | that the governor would have stood an assault: under this conviction, large bets 
and intelligence of the officers, and, above all, the ski!! of the engineers and ar- | Were made that the Duteh flag would still wave on the walls of the citadel on 
tillery, it is doubtful if a well directed sortie, favoured as it would have been by the Ist of January. On the capitulation there were in consequence many long 
the darkness of the night and a pelting rain, would not have caused both confu- faces, especially among the Orange party, who in vain strove to affect a joy they 
sion and panic among the working parties. But the night passed off without even | did not feel. 


a demonstration—the French prosecuted their labours with an admirable ardour, 


On the morning of the 24th the flank companies of the 65th, under the com- 


marked by their national gaiety of character. Bon mots and military sallies suc- | mand of Colonel Arnault, and of the Mareschal de Camp, Rulhiere, after having 
ceeded each other, in alow tone of voice, almost as regularly as the blows of | traversed a part of the city, arrived upon the glacis, and halted for some time 
their pickaxes. During the night Marshal Gerard, accompanied by the Duke | while the sappers repaired the bridge that led to the citadel. This work com- 
d’Orleans and de Nemours, appeared in the trenches: their presence added sin- | pleted, Marshal Gerard and his staff, with the two young princes, entered the 
gularly to the general satisfaction, and produced a prodigious effect. But, for the | fortress: all the posts were immediately relieved by the French troops, and 
sake of truth, we must say that they were not, as it was said in the columns of | about three o'clock in the afternoon the Dutch garrison, with colours flying and 
The Times, \eceived with loud acclamations, from this very obvious reason, that | drums beating, marched out to the glacis, and piling their arms, returned to their 


no acclamations are allowed to be uttered under such circumstances. 


casemates. With the exception of the hospital and principal powder magazine, 


The regiments specially charged with the attack were encamped very near the | both of which were materially injured, not a building was left standing. ‘The 
citadel—the others occupied the villages in the rear, from which they pushed | church, the magazines, the well, the blindages—all were a heap of ruins, and 
forward their detachments, almost under the guns of the place. Every regi- | the ground was ploughed up in every direction by the shells. General Chassé’s 
ment in turn took its station in the trenches, and shared in the labours of the | quarters had till the end of the siege been situated between the Toledo and 
siege, which were numerous and fatiguing. In the environs, the smallest cottage | Paziotto bastions ; but forced by the destruetive fire of the French projectiles to 
‘was crammed with soldiers : a door still standing—a window, with only half its | quit them, he retreated to a casemate beneath the bastion that bears the name of 


panes of glass broken—a roof, whch the projectiles of the enemy had not pierced | the Duke of Alba. You reach it by a subterraneous pass 


age traced in zigzag, 


in several places, were objects of luxury. In the centre of a beautiful grass plat, | lighted up at intervals by candles. After crossing the bakehouse and the kitchen. 
in an elegant saloon, stripped of all its portable ornaments, at the foot of a mu- | you entered a small ante-room, on the right of which was the General’s 


tilated statue, you might behold a bivouac fire, surrounded by immense marmites | chamber, simply whitewashed and floored with thick planks. 
filled with potatoes, cauliflowers and celery, borrowed from the proprietors of the | stood a small camp-bed, with plain white curtains ; from the ceiling hung 


abandoned gardens. The greatest activity, that noisy, indefatigable military ac- 
tivity of which no adequate idea can be formed, prevailed on every side. The 


different routes leading to the citadel were crowded with detachments of every | the former was hung the miniature of one of his children. 


arm. At one moment a staff officer, or an orderly, would gallop past you; at 
apother you heard the deep lumbering roll of heavy guns, or the more measured 
tread of infantry, varied too often by the groans of the wounded whom they were 
iransporting to the “ ambulance,” established in those country houses that were 


On one side 
: a lamp, 
and at the foot of the bed there was a stove; upon the walls there were twu 
large maps, one of Holland, and the other of Belgium, and immediately beneath 
| A handsome 
mahogany table and six camp chairs constituted all its furniture. In this apart- 
ment it was the interview took place between General Chassé and Marshal Gerard 
and the two French Princes. 


All the details of the siege of Antwerp will be classical to the soldier, Such 
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an opportunity for practical study under circumstances so favourable may never 
occur again. The defence, considering the strength aud composition of the 
garrison and the reputation of the governor, disappointed many. It was marked 
by great bravery and patient endurance, but it was not scientific ; such at least 
is the point of view under which it is considered in the military circles on the 
continent. But it must be borne in mind that the governor was during its whole 
duration labouring under the most severe bodily infirmity ; that he was exposed 
to the devastating fery of a new projectile, which his defences were inadequate 
to resist, and that he knew from the first that there was not the most remote 
chance of relief, a circumstance which alone is sufficient to demorualize the 
bravest garrison. 

Shortly after the surrender, an old French gentleman arrived at head-quarters, 
to solicit permission to transport to Paris the body of his son, a lieutenant of 
engincers, who had been killed in the trenches, in order that his disconsolate 
mother might once again look upon the countenance of her child ere he was 
committed to the tomb. The request being granted, the Lody, placed in an open 
shell, was put into the old gentleman's calashe, and with his arm round the neck 
of his lifeless boy, we saw the bereaved father take the road to the French 
frontiers. 


—~p_— 
THE GOOD FELLOW. 


From a French Novel. 

Among the French writers who have attained celebrity in the field of novel 
writing, Paul de Kock stands proudly pre-eminent. He so precisely strikes the 
chord which harmonizes with the taste of the French public, that his produc- 
tions have been received with a favour more lasting and general than has fallen 
to the lot of those of his contemporaries. He is a republican writer, a delinea- 
tor of what would be termed here, low life. He never soars into the regions of 
fashion to dazzle and regale his readers with descriptive luxury, or the follies 
and eccentricities of the world on stilts. He seems quite unconscious of the 
existence of conventional personages, or that any degree of interest can be at- 
tached to any other class, but that which he has specially selected to furnish 
subjects for his pencil. Paul walks along the crowded thoroughfares of life, 
jostling and jostled, gleaning materials in every fresh contact with his fellow-men 
for his amusing combinations—treasuring up the nice traits and evanescent dis- 
tinctions which individualize character, and transferring them to paper with a 
fidelity that leaves nothing to be desired, and a rapidity of execution which is 
truly surprising. His last work “* Un bon Enfant,” is the history of what is 
called among us, A Good Fellow. Charles Darville, the personification of this 
character, is the son of a wholesale silk mercer, who died, leaving bis widow and 
son in excellent circumstances. Charles is a most dutiful and sober youth, up 
to the period when our history commences; when, with the best disposition in 
the world, he is led into the commission of innumerable follies and absurdities, 
which reduce him to the utmost distress. The character of Miss Edgeworth’s 
Vivian bears a strong analogy to that of our hero. We first meet with him in 
an omnibus on his way to dine with his mother, who has invited a select party, 
and, among the rest, his intended bride, to receive him. He is recognized by one 
of the passengers, a frank, bold, good-humoured, good-natured, swaggering, 
swearing lieutenant, named Mongerand, his quondam condisciple, who forces 
him into a tavern to celebrate their meeting in a bowl of punch. In vain he 
urges his appointment. Mongerand overrules all opposition, with most plausible 
volubility ; and from the tavern hurries him to the house of a mutual schoolfel- 
low, with whom he was guving to dine. 

After dinner they adjourn to a billiard-reom, where Mongerand quarrels with 
some of the players ; a general fight ensues ; Charles receives a prodigious blow 
in the face from a stool hurled at Mongerand, who dexterously avoided the mis- 
sile ; the waiters turn the combatants out, and Mongerand follows his antago- 
nists for the purpose of arranging the preliminaries of a duel. 

By good luck Charles loses Mongerand in the street, and he gets to his mo- 
ther’s a little before the party separates. The evidences of recent mishap which 
he bears upon his face, confirm a fictitious stery of his falling in the street, which 
serves to quiet the fears, as to his steadiness, of an old merchant, whose niece he 
istoespouse. He escurts his intended home, and to his horror meets Monge- 
rand, whose notice however he fortunately eludes. Mongerand fights, and re- 
ceives a dangerous wound; Charles gets married, and is installed in the flourish- 
ing house of business of his wife's uncle, who forthwith retires to the country. 
Leonie soon perceives the difference between her uncle’s management and that 
of her husband. The latter neglects his books, misses his appointments, and 
makes acquaintance with every body he meets. 

“Far from resembling his wife, who desired to become well acquainted with 
people before forming an intimacy, Charles is at once intimate with the friends 
of his friends. It is sufficient for him to breakfast with any one, or to drink a 
glass of beer in the same company, to make his acquaintance. He will accept 
theypunch they offer him ; he will join a party of pleasure, proposed! by people 
but a single person ; he wil! shake hands with three or four individuals who come 
to talk to his friend. In this way, one runs a great risk of prostrating one’s 
friendship ; but, again, Charles meets none but those who shake hands warmly, 
and slap him familiarly on the shoulders.” 

Pecuniary difficulties begin to approach :— 

“The business which Vauflonck procured him, turned out unproductive. Cor- 
respondents complain of the bad condition of the goods delivered to them: many 
refuse to accept then; returns cease to be punctual and the manufacturers’ bill 
must be paid. Leonie is uneasy ; she entreats her husband to be more careful ; 
Charles promises to do so, and he is sincere when he swears that he will think 
of nothing else but of enriching himself ; but the moment he is out he forgets all 
he promised his wife, and allows himself to be led off by Vauflonck, or somebody 
else, to preserve his reputation of being a Good Fellow.” 

Meantime Mongerand, who, after the affair of the duel, had married and set- 
tled at Lyons, separates from his wife, and returns to Paris. He assumes 
a complete ascendancy over Charles, and leads him from dissipation to dissipa- 
tion. 

“If he happens to station himself at his desk, and attempts to employ himself 
Mongerand is sure to call forhim. He comes swearing, shouting, and smoking. 
Slapping Charles on the shoulder, he exclaims, ‘ What the devil are you at this 
morning! ‘They are waiting for us there below: the oysters are open: you 
know very well that German lost them yesterday to me.’ ‘My husband has a 
great deal to do,’ said Leonie, Jooking at Charles to detain him. ‘Oh, be quiet, 
Madam, he will return to business in a moment; the matter of eating a dozen 
oysters—of drinking a glass of Chablis—’twill be soon managed: and Charles 
will only be fresher for his work. Come, we are all good fellows; but they 
have sworn not to breakfast without you.’ Charles follgwed Mongerand, pro- 
mising to return speedily ; and when they reached the street, Mongerand said, 
‘Ha! ha! so you must have your wife's permission to go out. Oh, this is rare 
—it is too good!’ ‘No, no, it is because it was my wish to be busy; I am at 
liberty to do as I please.’ ‘ Very good: but if not. I should tell you'to make 
haste in casting off the yoke. Trample on ail that! Women are what we make 
them, and a man is a fool that allows himself to be led. I love the women—I 
respect them—lI am for proprieties ; and I would never give you bad advice : but, 
in God’s name, be a man: don't let yourself be led—you are under petticoat 
government.’ ‘ My wife, I tell you, is as gentle asa lamb: I do just as I please 
with her.’—‘ That's well: then love her—cherish her—attend to her—but dont 
be led by her. Be master in your own house, and you will be happy.’ The ad- 
vice of Mongerand is more effective than the gentle remonstrances of Leonie. 
Why! Because Mongerand repeats all this to Charles at the tavern, before his 
| friends, all of whom vie with each other in proclaiming themselves masters at 
'home. ‘They would laugh at any one who had the appearance of yielding to his 
| wifeof consuiting her ; because these gentlemen are much more sensitive to a 
cutting joke of one of their companions, than to the prayers, the tears of their 
wives. Pitiful ¢restures ! who pass their lives in declaring themselves masters, 
and prove it only by their acts of folly.” 

Our hero’s family increases ; his wife complains more loudly, and he is still 
more seldom to be found at home. Mr. Rozart, his excellent friend, takes the 
opportunity to attempt the seduction of ..eonie, and Charles picks up a mistress, 
with the help of Mongerand. He is absent on an excursion of pleasure with his 
inamorata, when he accidentally hears of the failure of his own house. He gets 
through the unlucky business by the saerifice of his mother’s small property, and 
the sale of most of his effects. He next enters into a magnificent speculation 
with Mongerand, which fails. ‘The creditors come down upon Charles, and this 
last blow reduces him toa garret. ‘Then follow some of those scenes, which it 
is the delight of Paul de Kock to pourtray: he beautifully depicts the virtuous 
and tender wife, calm, gentle, and uncomplaining, though oppressed by multiplied 
afflictions, and surrounded by misery, iabouring incessantly at her needle to pro- 
cure bread for her children, and to supply the demands of her reckless and idle 
husband. 

The character of Mongerand is supported throughout with consummate skil} 
and attention to details. It is a full length and highly finished portrait. The 
| gradual changes in his manners, after he has quitted his regiment, until the bold, 
frank, rough demeanour of the soldier deviates into the undisguised brutality of 
the daring bully, who quarrels in every tavern he visits, are traced with masterly 
precision. The continued ascendancy of his stronger will over the mind of the 
feeble and irresolute Charles, still drawing him on, in spite of his better jadg- 
ment, into fresh’scenes of dissipation and deeper distress, and the facility with 
which Charles foregoes his resentment for every fresh injury, and becomes recon- 
ciled to him on hearing some bold lying apology, and some new scheme of plea- 
sure, are happily contrasted, and makes each individual character stand more 
prominently forward. But all this is so spread over our author's pages, and 
conveyed by so many separate touches, that we despair of finding a passage that 
shall place it in one distinct point of view. However, as Paul is peculiarly 
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strong in his description of rows of all sorts, and as they are plentifully inter- 
spersed with his sentimentat scenes, we shall give one for the amusement of our 
readers. Charles had been involved ina duel by Mongerand, and conveyed to 
his garret dangerously wounded. Mongerand takes advantage of his illness to 
extort money from his friend’s mother, who dies broken-hearted. On his re- 
covery, Charles is very indignant, and swears vengeance against Mongerand. 
After a long suspension of acquaintance, chance again brings them together. 
Fiddling or dancing are the two great resources of a Frenchman without a sous; 
so Charles betakes himself to the former, and with the knowledge of only two 
tunes, he sets up as a violinist. In this capacity he is engaged to play at a wed- 
ding. ‘ 

“Charles sounded the strings of his violin; instantly a lively expression of 
hilarity lit up the countenances of the party; it seemed as if they heard a violin 
for the first time in their lives. Each one turned smiling towards the musician. 
Charles gave a few notes—the company formed—Charles played at random the 
contre-dances he could recollect. As for the figures, the dancers made them go 
to every air. The first quadrille was got over tolerably: during the second a 
young man thought proper to exclaim, ‘the figure, if you please.’-—* As you 
please,’ said Charles.—* As you please—but hark ye, I don't know it.’—* It's 
the cavalier seul,’ cried uncle Casar, who was very fond of that figue. * * * 
A buz—a sudden commotion, which took place in the assembly, was caused by 
the arrival of the intended bridegroom. Miss Tigré was dancing, but without 
waiting to finish the set, she cried out, ‘Oh! here he is, here he is—I hear him!’ 
and she advanced to meet a stout gentleman, dressed in black, who then entered 
the room, with two large nosegays in his hands: he smiled on all around him 
with an air of the utmost ease ; began by kissing the hands of Flora, who de- 
youred him with her eyes, gave her a bouquet, presented another to Madam ‘Ti- 
gré, slapped the shoulder of the papa, saluted the family, embraced the aunts and 
cousins, and ended his career right opposite Charles, who remained stupified on 
recognizing Mongerand!—The embraces and introductions concluded, they ex- 
claimed, ‘Come! let’sdance! Places !'—‘ My son-in-law, Emilius, will dance 
with Flora,’ cried Mr. Tigré ; ‘cousin Cloutant, we'll face them.’ But Charles 
continued motionless, gazed at Mongerand, and stirred not his bow! * Play up, 
there —Music!’ cried several voices. Here Mongerand perceived the eyes of 
Charles fixed upon him—he suddenly divined the cause of the obstinate silence 
of the violin. Without betraying any embarrassment, he ran up to Charles, took 
his hand, shook it forcibly, exclaiming, ‘ No, I am aot mistakén—it is my brave 
La Valeur!’ * What! do you know our violin-player?’ said Mr. Tigré, while 
the company gazed in astonishment upon the son-in-law and the musician. 
‘Know him!’ rejoined Mongerand—‘ why he is one of our old hussars—-a brave 
fellow! He saved my life twice! By all that’s sacred I am delighted to see 
him here !—Oh, poor La Valeur!’ ‘Ah, ‘tis one of his troopers,’ said Madam 
Tigré ; ‘Oh, I understand it now.’ All this while Mongerand gave most signifi- 
cant looks to Charles, and muttered between his teeth, ‘ Be silent—above all, no 
cursed absurdities.’ ‘Mongerand, you are a villain, an infamous—’ ‘ Hold your 
tongue.’—‘ You have borrowed from my mother, in my name.’—‘ It is to repay 
you that I am here.’"—‘ You can’t marry this girl, for you have a wife already.’— 
‘What's that to you? that’s my business ; my wife must be dead; I am sure | 
must be a widower—come, strike up.’-—* But—’ ‘Hush! What are you to 
get ?’—‘ Fifteen francs.’—‘ I'll make it six-and-thirty..—* But I can’t permit—’ 
Mongerand now ceased to speak in an under tone to Charles, and retired, saying, 
* Come, my brave fellow, Lam glad your family is so well: play us one of those 
delightful country-dances, with which you enlivened usin quarters. Let's to our 
places, divine Flora!’ 

‘Excellent! most exquisite music!’ said Mongerand at every turn, when 
Charles had at length set them in motion. ‘He plays us the same tune 
very often,’ said a young man who danced beside the intended. ‘ Sir, what is 
charming, can never be played too often, andI know no air so fit for dancing.’ 
This was said in such a positive tone, that every body was convinced.” 

A waltz is called for—Charles does not happen to know one, and plays up his 
old tune of * Tron la la.” 

‘The waltzers started, but they found it difficult to proceed, because the air 
was not one, two, three. Mongerand, with more address, immediately made it 
answer, and whirled Flora along through the cruwd of motionless dancers. ‘ Do 
you know no other waltz!’ said a dancer to Charles, who only replied by playing 
‘Tron lala’ more energetically. But Mongerand stopped not ; he whiried Ilora 
along with accelerated velocity. Mr. Tigré cried out, ‘The air is excellent— 
my son-in-law dances it superbly! Mon Dieu! how they spin—'tis frightful !’ 
Flora had lost three little combs; one side of her head-dress floated on her 
shoulders—the perspiration streamed down her face; but she did not ask to 
stop; and Mongerand kept humming, as he kicked every thing that came in his 
way—‘ Tron lala. Just so, by all that’s glorious !’ ” 


The entrance of a guest who recognizes Mongerand as a married man, spreads 
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Sovalin’s ‘* [ig he.” ir 
the brilliant hall of Otho, did not produce a more astounding eflect. Ménecran 
behaves like another Lara. 

“*Sir,’ said uncle Cesar, advancing towards Mongerand with a deter- 
mined air, ‘know that a family established in the fur line for thirty years, is 
not to be trifled with in this way, and that we can—’. I hnow—I know that 
you are tiresome. To the devil with you and your niece—no marriage at 
present—good night..—‘* Kick him out,’ cried all the young cousins, indig- 
nant as this impertinent reply, while Flora went to faint beside her mother. 
‘Who talks of kicking me out?’ said Mongerand, drawing himself up 
proudly in the middle of the room; ‘let him come forward; I ain his man.— 
Charles, station yourself on my left, and let us effect an honourable retreat.’ 
Charles, foreseeing at the outset that matters would become worse, had attempt- 
ed to disappear; but he must have his violin, which had been seized by uncle 
Cesar. Suddenly he saw himself surrounded, pushed by all-the young people, 
united to force Mongerand to retreat. ‘The latter tried to make head against 
them, and drive back the crowd: he was obliged to yield—he had already gained 
the door of the staircase, when uncle Cesar handed Charles his violin, saying, 
‘Here’s your scratch.’ Mongerand seized it and broke it on the nose of uncle 
Cwsur, saying, ‘ And here’s my farewell.’ ” 

This was beyond endurance. Mongerand and Charles were kicked down 
stairs. ‘What an infernal wedding,” cried Mongerand; ‘all was going on so 
well but for the arrival of that old fool, who came from Lyous expressly to spoil 
sport.”’ Soon after Chasles takes Mongerand as an assistant minstre!; but we 
feel we have already trespassed too much upun our space; we shall therefore 
rapidly hurry to the catastrophe. Charles sees his hervic wife perish with her 
son in their abode of misery. A rich uncle takes away his daughter, and gives 
him a thousand crowns to send him tothe Colonies. He is going to start, when 
he meets Mongerand, who had acquired some property by the death of his own 
wife, and who persuades him to go to England ona matrimonial expedition. “] 
have an idea,” said he, “ that I will turn the head of some lady. ‘She will have 
a million—will marry me. I'll give you half of it, and you'll have no need of 
taking the leapot Niagara.” Eight years after this, Charles returns to Paris in 
a most miserable plight. ‘The first place he visits is the tomb of his wife. He 
attempts to see his daughter; but she knows him not, and gives him alms. 
Soon after he meets Mongerand, and the following closing scene takes place. 

“*So! you did not expect to see me here,’ said Mongerand; ‘did you? J] 

came precisely because you forbade me: suchismy custom. I have determined 
to keep you company.’—‘ Leave me to my grief—I can no longer bear your 
presence,’ said Charles with impatience: *it augmeuts my despair. You have 
caused my misfortunes, leading me to commit folly upon folly.’ ‘Oh, then it 
is my fault that you should like pleasure, women and wine !'—*‘ But for your 
advise I had listened to my wife, and should not have caused her death.’ — You 
have assumed atone which I had punished in any other.’ While saying this, 
Mongerand planted himself before Charles to stop his passage; the latter flung 
him aside, and proceeded on his wav. ‘Insolent fellow!’ said Mongerand, * but 
that I pity you—’ ‘Pity!’ cried Charles retracing his steps with haste, and 
scowling upon him, ‘ You pity me—wretch ! this last disgrace alone was want- 
ing—Leware lest I avenge the death of my wife and son !'—‘ Charles, you heap 
insult upon insult..—' You have arms, avenge yourself; give me one of those 
pistols !'"—* Begone, Charles !—I’l! not follow you.’—‘ Ha! coward, you are fit 
only for deeds of baseness!’ ‘Coward!’ cried Mongerand, with flashing eyes, 
* you compel me—let’s to it then!’ Tle took two pistols from his pocket, ex- 
ainined their loading, then presenting one to Charles, he drew back ten paces. 
*Come, let us fire together, and finish the affair.’ They raised their pistols and 
fired almost at the same instant. Mongerand heard the ball whistle by his ear ; 
Charles received that of his adversary ‘in his heart—he fell and expired, mutter- 
ing the name of his daughter. 
assisting him; but, observing that he was dead, he quietly put the pistols into 
his pocket, and departed, saying: -’Tisa pity—he was a good fellow !’” 


—> 
MR. RUSH’S WORK ON ENGLAND. 
4th Notice. 

April 3. Dined at Earl Bathurst’s. 
of York, the Duke of Gloucester, the Duke of Montrose, Lord Lynedoch, Mr. 
and Mrs Villiers, Mrs. Rush, Sir Henry Torrens, General Maitland, Mr. Goul- 
burn, and a few others, were the company. 

Conversation turned upon the United States ; their climate@overnment, pro- 
ductions, steam boats, and other topics 
a river in one of the states, I was at fault; on which one of the royal dukes put 
me right. Both of them spoke of our constitution. 
Senate and Supreme Court were modelled, not well perceiving the line between 
the national and state authorities in matters of judicature. I endeavoured in a 
few words to explain ; which however was not easily to be done in a few words ; 
and it was no place for dissertation. 


Mongerand went up to him; at first he was for | 


Earl and Countess Bathurst, the Duke | 


On a question respecting the width of 


They asked how the 


The colonization society was spoken of, 
and its objects approved, Lord Bathurst expressed a hope that it might select | make a few selections, 


Che Albion. 


a better place on the coast of Africa, than England had done in selecting Sierra 
Leone ; which was known to have proved unhealthy. Inquiries were made as 
to the amount of our slave population, the ratio of its increase, and others bear- 
ing on this subject. J answered them with an admission of the general evil of 
slavery in the United States; but added that there were great mitigations, in 
the good treatment of the slaves. To this the exceptions, I said, were rare, 
and scarcely known at all, among the better classes of our southern planters. 
| The effect of goud treatinent was, to diffuse in a large degree content and 

happiness among the slaves Conciliatory sentiments towards the United States 
ran throughuut all the conversation. 

At eleven, we left the table. An hour passed in the drawing rooms, where 
conversation was continued. All gave precedence to the royal dukes; whilst 
from them, there was urbanity to all. 

ROYAL MARRIAGE. 

April 8. The Princess Elizabeth was married last evening to the Prince of 
Hesse Homberg. The cabinet ministers, foreign ambassadors and ministers, 
officers of the royal household, persons in the suites of the royal dukes and 
princesses, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishop of London, 
| the lord chancellor, the lord chief justice and a few others were present. ‘The 
Prince Regent was not there, being ill. Our invitation was from the Queen, 
| given through the Earl of Winchelsea, nearly three weeks before. 

We got to the palace at seven o'clock. Pages were on the stairs to conduct 
us to the rooms. The ceremony took place in the throne room. Before the 
throne was an altar covered with crimson velvet, on which was a profusion of 
golden plate. There was a salver of great size, on which was represented the 
Lord’s supper. The company being assembled, the bridegroom entered, with 
his attendants. Then came the Queen, on the arm of the Duke of York, with 
the bride and royal family. All approached the altar. Her majesty sat; the 
rest stood. The marriage service was read by the Arehbishop of Canterbury. 
The Duke of York gave the bride away. ‘The whole was according to the 
forms of the church of England, and performed with great solemnity. A record 
of the marriage was made. When all was finished the bride knelt before the 
Queen to receive her blessing. 

The consent of the king (or regent) and privy council, is necessary to the 
validity of a royal marriage in England. There is another mode, where the 
party intending to marry, and being of the male branch, is of the age of twenty- 
six. In such case, a record of the intention on the books of the privy council 
will authorise the marriage at the expiration of a twelve month, unless parlia- 
ment interpose an objection. 

Soon after the service was performed, the bride and bridegroom set off for 
Windsor, the rest of the company remaining. The evening passed in high cere 
mony, without excluding social ease. From the me «vers of the royal family, 
the guests had every measure of courtesy; but ti hole demeanour of the 
Queen was remarkable. This venerable personage, t: head of a large family, 
her children at that moment clustering about her; the female head of a great 
empire—in the seventy-sixth year of her age—went the rounds of her company, 
speaking to all; no one did she omit. There was a kindliness in her manner, 
from which time had struck away use!ess forms. Around her neck hung a 
miniature portrait of the king. He was absent—scathed by the hand of heaven ; 
a marriage going on in one of his palaces—he, the lonely, suffering tenant of 
another. But the portrait was a token superior toa crown! It bespoke the 
natural glory of wife and mother, eclipsing the artificial glory of Queen. For 
more than fifty years this royal pair had lived together in affection. The scene 
would have been one of interest in any class of life. May it not be noticed on 
| a throne! 

Tea was handed. The Queen continued to stand, or move about the rooms. 
In one was a table of refreshments. I went to it with Major General Sir Henry 
Torrens, an officer distinguished by service and wounds, whose acquaintance [ 
had made at Lord Bathurst's. He was of the establishment of the Duke of 
| York. On the table were urns and tea-kettles of fretted gold. Sir Henry re- 








called it king’s cup, given only at royal weddings. 

Returning to the chief rooms, the Princess Sophia Matilda pointed out to 
Mrs. Rush and myself, the paintings; also the representation of a bird from 
India formed of precious stones so as to resemble beautiful plumage, with other 
objects of curiosity or taste in the palace. She did more—she spoke of Washing- 
ton. She paid a spontaneous tribute to his virtues. None but Americans can 
know how this would fall upon the heart! ‘To hear his immortal name pro- 
nounced with praise in a palace of George III., and by a princess of his family, 
had a high and touching value. Mentioning this princess, I add, that myself 
and family afterwards experienced her obliging civilities in ways the remembrance 
of which is cherished with grateful pleasure. 
| At ten, the company came away. 

DINNE T 7OR’ 

On the ninth of Nevesnnes,. "i dined at CR PMie Y RRS, tne Oay UF tHe dae 
auguration of the Lord Mayor ; for so it is, that the season at which the royal 
palaces are shut, and all the west-end silence and gloom, is the very season when 
official splendour in the city is highest. Mr. Alderman Atkins had been the 
successful candidate. There was the grand procession upon the Thames, and 
through the streets. I need not give a description of it; it has been as often 
described as St. Paul's cathedral, or Westminster Abbey, and it does not fall 
| within my design to repeat such things. ‘The dinner was in the large Gothic 

hall. There sat down to it about nine hundred persons. ‘The giants and knights 
| clad in steel, the band of music slowly moving round the hall, the aldermen in 
| their costumes, the sheriffs with their gold chains, the judges in their robes, 
the Lady Mayoress in her hoop, with long rows of prosperous looking citizens, 








the ancient banquet. 

food and wines, gave a high impression of municipal plenty and munificence. 

; The premier, Lord Liverpool; Lord Bathurst, Lord Sidmouth, and Mr. Van- 
sittart, as cabinet ministers, were guests ; with many other official characters. 

One of the knights wore the helmet which the city of London gave to Henry 
the Seventh. Its weight was fourteen pounds. The other knight, wore the 

| entire armour of Henry the Fifth; which was that of a small man. Lord 
Sidmouth, near to whom [ sat, remarked, that all the armour of that day and 
| earlier, indicated the stature to be smaller than at present ; which brought to my 
mind what Sir John Sinclair said, at Ormly-lodge. The reasons assigned were, 
improved agriculture, and better personal habits from the greater diffusion of 
comforts among the people through the increase of wealth and science ; also, 
the disappearance of certain diseases, as leprosy and scurvy, and the advance- 
ment of medical knowledge. Mr. Vansittart said, that the remains of Roman 
armour had shown the Romans to be a smaller race of men than the moderns. 
After the King, Prince Regent, and members of the royal family, had been 
given a3 toasts, the lord mayor proposed my name, that he might make it the 
| medium of cordial sentiments towards the United States. ‘These the company 
| received with applause. In returning thanks, I reciprocated the friendly national 
| feelings he had expressed. 

Before going to dinner, we were inthe council room. Among the paintings, 
was a very large one of the scene between Richard the Second and Wat Tyler ; 
another. of that between Mary of Scots aud Rizzio ; one of the Siege of Gib- 
ralter, by Copley ; and other pieces. But I looked with chief interest at the 
portraits of the naval commanders. Pausing at Nelson’s, Lord Sidmouth said, 

| that in the course of a visit he had had from him three weeks before the battle 
| of Trafalgar, he described the plan of it with bits of paper on a table, as it was 
afterv-ards fought. When we came to Duncan's, he recited the lines by Lord 
| 
! 





Wellesley, on the victory over the Dutch, off Camperdown; at Howe’s Mr 

Vansittart said, that just before his great battle with the French fleet, the sailors 
expressed a wish fora little more grog ; Howe replied, “ Let’em wait ’till its 

over, and we'll all get drunk together.” At Rodney's, some conversation took 

place on the manewuvre which he first practised in his victory over De Graase, of 
| breaking the enemy's line. I asked, whether the success of that mode of attack 
| did not essentially depend upon the inferiority of your enemy, especially in gun- 
| nery. It was admitted that it did, and that Lord Nelson always so considered it 
| The Marlborough, Rodney's leading ship, received the successive broadsides of 
twenty-three of the French ships of the line, at near distance, and had not more 
| than half a dozen of her inen killed. My motive to the inquiry was, a remark | 
| once heard from Commodore Decatur of our service; viz. that, in the event of 
English fleets and those of the United States meeting, the former would proba- 
bly change entirely their system of tactics in action. I discovered, in the same 
conversation, that our officers had minutely turned their attention to the fleet 
tactics of England, and were masters of the points on which all her great battles 
by sea, for a century past, appeared to have turned. Speaking of naval science 
| in England, Lord Sidmouth said, that it had greatly improved of late years ; that 
| Lord Exmouth told him that when he was a young man, it was not uncommon 
| for lieutenants to be ignorant of lunar observations, but that now no midshiman 
| 


was promoted who could not take them 
science generally, and particularly naval architecture, was destined to far higher 
| advances than it had yet reached. ‘Talking of government, Lord Sidmouth re- 
| marked, that the main fault was governing too much; so masters were apt to 
| govern their servants too much, as parents their children. Of Chesterfield’s let- 

ters, he said, that they were not in vogue as models of education in the classes 


commended me toa glass of what I supposed wine, in a flagon near me ; but he | 


presented a novel and animating mixture of modern manners with symbols of | finely imagined and powerfully written romance. 


| exposed, he, with a detachment of troops, hastens to to the spot—finds the man- 


| sion in flames—his uncle and Maria fled, for safety, tu a strong tower 
| also in flames; and as d’Auverney is rushing through them to save his wife, a 
| dreadful explosion takes place, and he sees his beloved one borne through a sea 
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pounds sterling a year, by retail shupkeeping ; of brewers, whose buildings and 
fixtures necessary to carry on business, cost four hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds ; of silversmiths worth half a million; of a person in Exeter change who 
had made a hundred thousand pounds chiefly by manufacturing razors; of job- 
horse keepers who held a hundred and forty thousand pounds im the three per 
cents.; and of confectioners and woollen drapers who had funded suins stil larger! 
Of the higher order of merchants, bankers, and capitalists of that stamp, many of 
whom were present, whose richesI heard of, lam unwilling to speak, lest I 
should seem to exaggerate. Ihave given specimens enough. During the late 
war with France, I was told, that there had once been recruited in a single day 
in the country between Manchester and Birmingham, two thousand able bodied 
working men, fur the British army. It is the country so remarkable for its col- 
lieries, iron mines and blast furnaces. A portion of it is sometimes called the 
fire country, from the flames that issue in rolling volumes from the lofty tops of 
the furnaces ; which, seen in all directions by the traveller at night, present a 
sight, that, in contrast with the surrounding darkness, may be called awful, mak- 
ing you imagine some great calamity announced by these beacon fires. In going 
over some parts of this extraordinary country, you are told that human beings are 
at work in the bowels of the earth below, into which they descend through deep 
shafts cut through its desolate surface. A member of the diplomatic corps on 
hearing of the above enlistment remarked, that could Bonaparte have known that 
fact; could he have seen the whole region from which the men came, bordering 
also as it does npon a country of the highest fertility for crops of grain ; seen the 
evidences of opulence and strength in its public works, its manufacturing esta- 
blishments and towns, and abundant agriculture, notwithstanding the alleged 
or real pauperism of some of the districts, it would, of itself, have induced him to 
give over the project of invading England. 

In like manner, let any one go to a Lord Mayor's dinner, not simply to eat and 
drink, but to regard it under other aspects; let him be told of the enormous 
sums owned by those he will see around him and others he may hear of, not in- 
herited from ancestors, but self-acquired by individual industry in all ways in 
which the hand and mind of man can be employed, notwithstanding all that the 
taxes take away, and he will hesitate before he predicts the ruin of England from 
any of her present financial difficulties. Predictions of this nature have been 
repeated for ages without coming to pass. Rich subjects among the active and 
working classes, make a rich nation. Ass the former increase, so will the means 
of filling the coffers of the latter. Let contemporary nations lay it to their ac- 
count, that England is more powerful now, far more, than at any former period, 
notwithstanding her debt and taxes. This knowledge should form an element in 
their fureign policy. Let them assure themselves that instead of declining, she 
is advancing; that her population increases fast ; that she is constantly seeking 
new fields of enterprise in distant parts of the world, and adding to improve- 
ments, already costly and stupendous, scattered over the face of her Island at 
home, new ones that promise to go beyond them ; in fine, that instead of being 
worn out, as is so often supposed on gruunds that seem plausible, she is going 
ahead with the buoyant spint and vigorous exert'vns of youth. It is an observa- 
tion of Madame de Staci, how ili England is understood on the continent in spite 
of the little distance that separates her from it. How much more likely that na- 
tions between whom and herself an ocean interposes, should fall into mistakes 
on the true nature of her power and prospects ; should imagine their foundations 
to be crumbling, instead of steadily striking into more depth and spreading into 
wider compass. Britain exists all over the world in her colonies. These give 
her the means of advancing her industry and opulence for ages tocome. They 
are portions of her territory more valuable than if joined to her Island. The 
sense of distance is destroyed by her command of ships, and becomes in itself an 
advantage, as serving to feed her commerce and marine. Situated on every con- 
tinent, lying in every sea, these, her out-dominions, make her the centre of a 
trade now unparalleled yet perpetually increasing ;—a home trade, and, in effect, 
| a foreign trade ; fur it yields the advantages of both—the whule being under her 
control. ‘They take off her redundant population, yet make her more populous ; 
multiply the demand for her manufactures, as the foreign demand slackens by 
other nations manufacturing for themselves ; and are destined under a policy al- 
ready commenced towards them and to be more extensively pursued, to expand, 
we can hardly say how far, her empire, commercial,manufacturing and maritime. 
Her oriental possessions, had she no others, open to her, under a more unfettered 
administration of their affairs, prospects of industry and riches yet untried, but 
of the greatest promise. It is a saying of her manufacturers, that she could not 
only supply this globe with manufactures but other planets, if their markets were 
open ; figures of speech, although exaggerated, seemingly alone adequate to ex- 
press het capabilities in this line. It belongs tu such reflections to add, that 
| even Bermuda, that speck in the ocean, the place that hitherto poets and tourists 
| have chiefly written about, is destined, under a policy now meditated, to become 
lin another age a depot of British naval power (in connexion with the use of 
| steam) such as no single spot on this hemisphere has before witnessed. What- 


- --enges mav takeulace in the form of her government, will make little dif- 
ference in these reflections; for, did she advance 1€SS mm political or maritime 


power under the commonwealth, than under her kings? [repeat it—let other 
| nations, let the United States in particular, look to these things, making them an 

element in their foreign policy. I intend no idle or overstrained exhibition of 
| British power and resources, but write with different views, and on a foundation 
| of what I believe to be truth. 


—>— 
THE SLAVE KING. 
From the Bug Jarga!l of Victor Hugo. 
and Co. 1833. 
With some judicious variations from the original of Victor Hugo, this is a 
The scene is laid in St. Do- 





The Slave King. I vol. Smith, Elder 


The lights, the decorations, the variety and profusion of | mingo—the period, that of the insurrection of the slaves, who, under the gui- 


dance of two or three bold and brave, but sanguinary leaders, burn many of the 
| plantations, and murder a large proportion of the white population. The story 
| is related by a French officer, Captain Leopold d’Auverney, whuse deep melan- 
choly has excited the curiosity of his companions in arms, on the eve of an en- 
gagement with the enemy. He states that he went out to St. Domingo to assist 
in superintending the affairs of an uncle, then a rich planter. The latter is de- 
| scribed as a man of morose temper, and execrated by his slaves for the savage 
cruelty which he exercises. He has a beautiful daughter, to whom d’Auverney 
has been betrothed from childhood, and to whom he becomes passionately attach- 
ed. ‘The day of their union is fixed. ‘The lovers’ trysting place is a bower, 
which d’Auverney loves to decvrate with the favourite flowers of his Maria. 
One night, after he has parted from her, he hears the sound of a guitar, anda 
man’s deep, full, and melodious voice, singing under her window a passionate ad- 
dress in the Spanish tongue. Fired by jealousy, he rushes forward, but the in- 
truder escapes. The next morning, on going to the bower, d’Auverney finds his 
| garlands torn, trampled under foot, and, instead of them, coronals of wild flowers 
| hanging there. Suddenly he again hears the sound of a man’s voice singing the 
same air. Irritated to madness, he again rushes forward in pursuit, but stil] in 
vain; and his steps are arrested by hearing a sudden and violent scream from 
' Maria, whom he had left in the bower. He returns, to find her saved from the 
| jaws of an immense alligator by a negru of noble form and inajestic stature, who 
keeps the monster at bay with one arm, and with the other supports Maria. 
This is Bug Jargle (known by the name of Pierot,) the Slave King, who deeply, 
| hopelessly, loves Maria, and who, in consequence, is as deeply hated by d’Anver- 
ney. Bug Jargar is venerated and adored by the rest of the slaves. From 
| having arrested the arm of d'Auverney’s uncle, while in the act of cruelly 
punishing one of his siaves, he is consigned to solitery imprisonment, and threat- 
ened with death. D°Auverney, from a mingled feeling of curiosity, half-batred, 
and half deep interest, gains admittance to him. An affecting scene ensues. 
D’Auverney mentions to Bug Jargal the day of his approaching marriage. The 
| latter starts, and exclaiins—* ‘Lhe 22d of August! art thou mad?” “If thou 
marriest, marry Lefore the 22d of August! Silence! for I will not answer a 
word. Possibly I have already said too much; but ingratitude is still worse tha 
| perjury.” Rug Jarga! escapes froin his dungeon, and here the deep and stirrin 
| interest of the tale begins. 

On thee22d of August the lovers are married ; and on that day, intelligence 
having been received from various quarters of the rising of the slaves—of burn- 
ings, and of murders—the bridegroom is obliged to leave his bride almost at the 
altar, to take the command of a body of troops sent to overcome and quel! the in- 

| surrection. They are repulsed by the rebels with great loss ; and every hour 
| fresh accounts arrive of murder and rapjne. At length he hears that the estate 
| of his uncle had been fired. Distracted at the danger to which his bride may be 






That is 


of fire in the arms of the Slave King, followed by an enormous dog, carrying in his 


He intimated his belief, that naval | teeth a cradle in which is a sleeping infant, the brother of Maria. Maddened at 


the sight, he exclaims—* Traitor!” and levels a pistol at the head of the negro, 
but without the desired effect. Bug Jargal rushes through the burning canes, 
and is gone. His uncle, d*Auverney finds murdered in his bed; and about the 


|chamber are strewn fragments of the dress of his favourite dwarf, as though 
| . n . 
| there had been, in the defence of his master, a fierce death-struggle. 


The cha- 


| for whichtbey seemed intendedgadding, that truth, courage, and the maxims Of | racter of this dwarf, who makes a conspicuous figure In the work, is most vigour- 


Christianity, were the leading points of education with those classes 
After dinner we went into the ball room, where a ball terminated the festivi- 
| ties. 

I should not soon have done if I were to mention all the instances of which I 
chanced on this occasion to hear, of riches among mechanics, artisans, and 
others, engaged in the common walks of business in this great city; but I will 

I heard of haberdashers who cleared thirty thousand 


| ously drawn 


| he falls into the hands of one of the cruellest of the black leaders. 
| to this, however, he learns that Bug Jargal has been captured by the whites, and 


Distracted by the loss of his wife, d’Auverney joins another de- 
tachment of troops sent out after the insurgents; and, after a dreadful conflict, 
Previously 


is to die. Here several very fine scenes occur. D'Auverney is also to die at 
sun-set; but suddenly the Slave King appears, and, regarded with awe by the 


| other chiefs, demands and obtains a promise that his life shall be spared. ‘The 
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sanguinary chief juggles with him, and secretly extorts a promise from d’Auver- 
aney, chat, if he x him to follow Bug Jargal, he will, on the honour ofa 
Frenchman, return one hour before sun-set. The Slave King leads d’Auverney 
“te a cave, where he finds his Maria and her infant brother. After this soul-touch- 
ing scene, Bug Jargal bids them a mournful farewell], and departs—to die, for he 
aise is pledged to return to the camp of the whites, which he left only to save the 
life of his rival. D’Auverney, perceiving the sun fast sinking in the horizon, re- 
collects iis word of honour given to return, tears himself from the embraces of 
his wife, and reaches the camp of the black chief to redeem the pledge. The 
Chief bad given the disposal of his life to a favourite, who turns out to be the 
fiendish dwarf, Habibrah. We shall not pursue the story to its mournfal, its 
appalling close. The meditated murder in the cavern—the death of the dwarf 
—dthe entrance of the Slave King—and, finally, his heroic, self-devoted death, 
sare all the painting of a master’s hand. an 
We have rarely been so beguiled into the detail of a plot; but its intense 
‘end startling interest must plead our apology ; or, rather, we fee! that no apology 
<can be required. 


—@pf— 

THE MOTHER’S MANUAL. 
By Mrs. Trollope. 

“Wie Mother's Manual. or Illustrations of Matrimonial Economy. An Essay 
in Verse. With Twenty Plates. Roya! 8vo. Treuttel, Wirtz, and Co. 
1833. 

This very showy volume is, we understand, from the pen of Mrs. Trollope ! 

‘We should not have suspected it. 

Why has our nation never formed a school 
Wherein fond mothers might be taught, by rule, 
How, when, and where that business to begin 
By which they hope—all that they wish to win! 
*Tis strange, philosophy has found no pen 

‘To teach how women best can govern men ; 
‘The sex, ’tis true, by inborn genius led, 
Already on this theme some light have shed, 
But not enovgh. Though precious as her life 
Ts the dear art that makes a maid a wife, 

Few have yet learned how far, by care and skill, 
A well-taught girl may marry whom she will. 


A thousand volumes daily meet the eye, 
All kinds of knowledge ready to supply ; 
But where's the precious book that yet has taught 
How the reward of all can best be caught ? 


Tue Moruer’s Manvat, it is hoped, will prove 
A useful treatise in the school of love. 
Not by dull precept could it e’er obtain 
That deep attention it deserves to gain : 
Familiar illustration is here made, 
The young to flatter, and the old persuade ; 


Till mothers see what watchful care can do, 
And daughters learn what men are fit to woo. 

Mis Philtre, with her three unmarried daughters from Yorkshire, pays a Lon- 
«®em visit to her sister, Lady Hook, who has had the luck, and the management, 
‘0 secure eligible matches for no fewer than six portionless orphan girls. Mrs. 
®. is anxious to learn the important art, and Lady H., in the spirit of sisterly 
«efSection, kindly imparts all its mysteries. 

Lady H. Why, art is wanted—aye, and science too, 
To marry ugly girls without a sous. 
But I have done it—and I could again, 
Spite of the boasted caution of the men 
1 have a sportsman’s pleasure in the chase, 
And love to see their struggles and grimace ; 
As Isaac Walton did to watch a trout, 
Securely hooked, yet floundering still about. 
“Te learn Italian—not to 





make them peruse 
One line in the language beyond what they chuse ; 
Oh no! tis not reading—but teach them a way, 
Some pretty colloquial phrases to say, &c. 

“2 GMe point. 


Then there's waltzing—that mother has but little skill, 
Who can’t make a waltz do almost what she will. 
‘To the stiff—when leave'’s asked—she must instantly vow, 
“That waltzing’s a thing she can never allow ; 

Bout should ob- b+ «n-:--< e~ teense eu aropiay, 

And is conscious, besides, that her girl shines that way, 
She should say, ‘ By the bye, she may dance with her brother, 
But not for the world shall she waltz with another.’ 

"To the travell'd, or such as would never endure, 

‘That his wife should seem prudish, because she was pure, 
She may hint, that a waltz is the dear creature's passion, 
Bat not often indulged in, although ‘tis the fashion. 

Most likely he'll lead her to join the gay ring, 

And its then that her net she must over him fling. 

Afterwards, we are told— 


Les tableaux vivans, are perhaps surer yet, 
And ’tis so easy, you need only get 
An ample frame, and strain some dark red gauze— 
Italian pictures gain the most applause. 
Follow oid masters—or else choose a scene 
From History—ancient history I mean ; 
If classic costume leave the shoulders bare, 
*Tis ‘ quite correct’—and if perchance they’re fair, 
He who shal! gaze, as actor or spectator, 
Or first or last, is almost sure to take her. 
Bat the accomplishment on which Lady Hook lays infinitely the greatest 
Stress is that of “ rhyming off-hand,’ 





It seems always so clever, 
So startling, so bright, that I seldom or never 
Have watched any talent more tending to move 
The heart of an idler to admire, and to love. 

We thought that the age had been passed for ever, in which “rats were 
@hymed to death, and maids to love ;” but Mrs. Trollope seems to entertain a 
Giiferent opinion ; and, perhaps, though the magic of verse may have lost its 
ewer over the gentler sex, it may have assumed a resistless controul over the 
weée heart of man. In this view, the art of extemporaneous rhyming is most 
Yelicrovsly illustrated in the exercises of the three girls, who, for the aptitude 
which they display, are rewarded, by their aunt, with a visit to the theatre, and 
er assurance of their gaining rich and titled husbands in the course of a twelve- 
wmenth | 

From the specimens given, the reader will infer that there is not much to be 
said for elegance of versification in this volume ; but it contains some keen 


satire, and many very smart hits. The plates, designed by Hervieu, exhibit 
sguuch characteristic humour. 


—j— 
BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 
« Ayr, May 19. 
MARSHALL 0. MARGARET LOGAN AND HUSBAND (JACK). 

This.case is another melanchvly proof, to the thousand and one already on 
@ecori, that “the coursg of true love never did run smooth.” The pursuer, a 
@euce-looking village eaksshandiise, about middle age, had, it appeared, been 
eheeply smitten, some twelve years ago, with the laughing eyes ayd rosy lips of 
“the defender, a pretty little woman, who has now attained the age of thirty-two. 
Afver a most laborious courtship, and a long and faithful attachment on his part, 
the dear object of his wishes fougd out, as set forth in one of her epistles, that 
“eve is not in our own power,” and threw herself, some time in the cool month 
wf January jast, into the warm embraces of a youth, called Robert Jack, by 
whom she was attended in court on this trying occasion. The action was 


‘preught to recover paymentyf he following account, which the purser produced 
and cead aloud :-— 


' *“« Langtown, Feb. 15, 1833. 
“Having addressed Margaret Logan in Brae, on a subject of the tenderest 


watare, I received from her several professions of esteem and regard, in which 
a placed confidence, and, in full expectation of a future connexion, I gave her 
the followimg trinkets, during our correspondence, from 30th August, 1820, till 


BB Dec. 1832. ' “ PETER MARSHALL.” 
1820 3 yards dark red ribbon - « . . £0 4 6 
4821 1 gold ring, 5 imitation garnet stones A 076 

“ i gold brooch - - - ° s * 67 8 
“ 1 smelling-vial, silver top . ° ‘ 016 
“ 1 silk handkerchief - - ° ° . 05 0 
= 3 yards white ribbon - - - « 046 
a 1 hair-brush - - - - . - 03 0 
leapecomb - . - - - . ae 
<5 1 copy Walker’s Dictionary, with nam . 015 0 
” 1 copy Domestic Cookery, with name ° 00 6 
— 1 copy Gregory's Legacy - - - 026 
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“ 1 copy Murray’s small Grammer - - 010 
“ 3 yards bright red ribbon - - - - 04 6 
si 1 silver thimble - - - - - 01 6 
o 1 penknife and inkstand - - - . 02 0 
1822. 
May 15. 1 parasol, ivory handle, and green figured silk 1 4 6 
June 18. 2 white ostrich feathers - - - - 1 5 6 
ws 23 yds. French white ribbon and bandbex - 04 0 
Aug. 20. 3 yards pink ribbon - . - . - 05 0 
Oct. 11. 3 yards light blue ribbon = - - - 0 4 0 
1823. 
March 18. 1 elastic steel busk - - - - - 019 
- l cape comb - - - - - - 0419 
1824. 
Jan. 10. 1 silver thimble - - - - - 0 1 6 
- l necklace - - - - - - 01 3 
20. lumbrella = - - - - - - 07 0 
April 12. 1 pair scissors - - - - - 0 2 6 
June 12. 1 mourning brooch . - - - 0 2 6 
be 1 silver smelling-box, inside deep gold-plate 017 6 
1829. 
Dec. 5. Ll penknife, withname - - -— - 0 3 6 
9. 1 silver thimble, motto - _— - 02 0 
“i leape comb - - - - - - 01 6 
1830. 
May 24. 1 silk handkerchief - - - - 0 2 6 
25. 24 yards ribbon, 5e. and 1 yard do. 1s. - 06 0 
26. 1 pair side-combs, and dressing do. - - 0419 
Nov. 2. 2 pair stockings - - - - - 05 0 
Dee. 1. 1 gold ring, with name - - - - 012 6 
* 1 silver thimble, initials - - - . 02 0 
7. 1 inkstand~ = - - - - - - 0 0 6 
1831. 
April 20. 3 yards white pearl ribbon, 4s., and 1 cape 
comb,is - - . - - - 0 5 0. 
£10 10 O 
1831. Received from Margaret Logan. 
Dec. 31. Domestic Cookery - - - - . £0 8 6 
1833. Received the following trinkets from Margaret 
Logan :— 
Jan. 28. 1 smelling-vial, silver-top-  - - ° 01 6 
" 1 silver thimble, initials - - ° « 01 6 
- 1 penknife, with name - - - - 0 3 6 
- 1 gold-ring, with name~—_- . - . 012 6 
* 1 silver thimble, with motto - - - 0 2 6 
£1 9 6 


The pursuer, in support of his claim, produced and read the following state- 
ment :— 

“The following are a few of the dec!arations of esteem and regard made to 
me by Margaret Logan, in Brae, in which I placed confidence, and on which ac- 
count I gave her the trinkets stated in my account against her. 

‘*One evening, in the spring of 1821, I called at her father’s and after some 
conversation, I said that for some time she had been the object of my fond at- 
tachment. And asked if she would be content to pass the rest of her daysin 
my company! She replied that she would, for I had never given her any cause 
to entertain an unfavourable opinion of me ; and assured me that I had gained her 
affections very much. 

‘**T called at her father’s about the beginning of December, 1829, where I spent 
some time conversing with the family. When they withdrew she gave me a 
similar declaration of her regard. But being then rather ina delicate state of 
health, she thought it would not be prudent to enter upon an engagement of that 
nature for some time. 

“We were at Glasgow on the 25th of May, 1830, and when taking a refresh- 
ment in the Black Bull Inn, during our conversation 1 said that for many years 
my affection for her had been constant and sincere, and asked if she entertained 
asimilar regard forme. She replied that I need not ask that question, for I 
could not but know her mind very well upon the subject. I asked her if she had 
any objection to spend the remainder of her days in my company? She replied, 
that for any thing she had seen, she could live very agreeably with me, but en ac- 
count of partieular circumstances, she could not think to leave her parents in the 


meantime. 
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evening of the 30th August, 1830, and after 
some conversation, I asked if she thought she could give me heart and hand, and 
be my companion for life? She replied, that she thought she could, for she had 
been many times very happy in my company, I had always used her discreetly, 
and my attachment had gained her esteem and affection very much. But she 
hoped as she had made me acquainted with the particular reasons, that I would 
not insist upon her to comply immediately with my wishes. 

“‘ Langtown, 31st December, 1832.” “PETER MARSHALL.” 

The reading of the above inventory of love tokens, and the statement which 
follows, produced much merriment, in which the defender joined very heartily. 
On being called on for her defence, she boldly denied that she had ever given the 
pursuer any promise of marriage, or grounds to suppose that she meant ‘to pass 
the rest of her days in his company ;”’ but she admitted that he had given her 
many presents, which she averred were forced upon her, and received as ‘ free 
presents,” without any pledge on her part whatever. In evidence of these asser- 
tions, she referred to the following epistle from the pursuer :— 

“Glasgow, March 30, 1824—My Dearest Love, by this time I hope that thy | 
lovely bosom has got free from the complaint [a cough] which has afflicted the 
dearest object of my heart, almost since I saw you. For, believe me, I shall | 
always feel a tenderness for you, and shall be deeply interested wherever you are | 
concerned. This is but gratitude on my part, but, if my feelings should be finer, | 
IT hope you will have the goodness to excuse the man whose tenderness for you 
may prove his greatest fault. Pray accept of a small present along with this, and 
excuse this hurried scrall, as it is now very late-—Hoping that you are now re- 
covered, and that I shall hear from you soon—saying when I may call and see 
you—although at midnight’s darkest hour—I remain, my Dearest Love, your 
sincere and devoted lover. (Signature clipped off. ] 

** My dearest dear, you have my heart, 
Sure it is far the noblest part : 
No other fair one doth it share, 
Tho’ shining in their silks so rare. 
Come, let us haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
And join our hands in love divine, 
Then all our fears shall quickly end— 
In mutual love our days we'll spend.” 
(Initials here blotted out. ] 
‘* Miss Margt. Logan, Brae, Dunlop.” 

The pursuer then produced the following letters, which he alledged he had re- 
ceived from the defender, in evidence of her attachment and of his being ill- 
used :— 

“ Brae, 10th March, 1833—Dear Sir—I received your letter of the 13th No- 
vember, during the time of my indisposition, and am thankful for your kind atten- 
tion. 

“Tf convenient, I shall expect to meet you on the bank in the garden, at nine 
o'clock on the evening of Tuesday the 18th current, when perhaps there may be 
something new, that is not worth committing to paper. I hope this will find you 
well, as I myself am. I remain, dear Sir, your affectionate friend. 

(Signed) “MARGARET LOGAN.” 

“« Mr. Peter Marshall, Dunlop.” 

“ Brae, 10th August, 1830—Dear Friend,—I received your kind letter of the 
2ist July, inquiring kindly respecting my health, and informing me of your late 
indisposition, which I was truly sorry to hear; but I sincerely hope that by this 
time you are completely recovered. 

«You purpose to be here on Monday night, the 30th current, at which time I 
shall be glad to see you, if you can accomplish it without injuring your health. 
But by no means undertake such a journey, if you think it will be hurtful. | 
shall, however, wait for you at the east end of the garden at nine o'clock, and if 
you do not come, the disappointment to me will be but trifling. 

“‘T soon recovered of a cold which I caught when we were at Glasgow last 
May, and have since enjoyed good health. Since I had the pleasure of seeing 
you | wasthere, where I remained three weeks, and have to inform you that my 
sister had got another daughter. I saw my brother, and am happy to say that he 
is looking well. My own immediate friends, and any of your acquaintance that 
I know, are enjoying good health. I have nothing further of any importance to 
communicate, and shall therefore conclude by subscribing myself, dear friend, 
yours affectionately. (Signed) “ MARGARET LOGAN.” 

“ Brae, Dec. 18, 1830—Dear Friend,—I never found myself at so great a loss 
how to address any person, as you have showed so much kindness to me, and I 
can make no return ; any thing short of my heart and hand would be presump- 
tion, and even that would be too small an equivalent for the undivided possession 
of yours, but as mine is already disposed of, it need be no more talked of. I 
have said all on this subject already that seems necessary to a man possessed of 
so much good sense, and, I hope, generosity. Yes, Sir, let me bespeak your 
humanity to me, and justice to yourself in this point, and that shall be all I will 
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ask in my favour. I know you deserve a much better wife than I ean ever make, 
and as love is not in our own power and as I have the misfortune to know that I 
cannot love you, will not justice to yourself, if not pity to me, oblige you to 
abandon my company, and make some worthier person happy in your addresses 
that can be happy in them. I am truly ashamed when I think of my ingratitude. 
I hope my conduct will be sufficient to show you my unworthiness, as no woman 
would have used you as I have done, if she deserved the least of your attention. 
I therefore again beg that you will refrain my company as much as possible in 
future, as you need not talk of wearing off the affection by still coming back ; 
you may as well think of quenching a fire by adding fuel. I will try to have the 
small jobs finished you left for me to do by the time you mentioned you would be 
here, when I hope, for your own sake, you will break up the correspondence as 
abruptly as possible, since none but those that loved can tell the anguish of a last 
farewell. I therefore hope you will accept of the kind advice you gave to me, 
to do nothing rashly, and not give up your situation, and render yourself uneom- 
fortable with regard to the comforts of this world, which you have in your own 
hand, but see that you settle in your country, and become a respectable member 
of society. It is not alone the advantages of rank or fortune that renders a man 
or woman worthy of esteem. It is the superior perfections of the soul, and the 
finer feelings of the heart, which can alone exalt the nature, and place one higher 
than another, in the great chain of beings. Many a man has raised unto them- 
selves eternal monuments of fame and glory, on whom fortune never smiled nor 
honours distinguished. But I must stop; you have enough of my incoherence 
for once ; yet I trust you will pardon it, as it will likely be the last. I hope this 
will find you enjoying that blessing of health for which I at present have reason 
to be thankful ; and in the mean time accept of best respects, and although [ 
cannot be what you would wish me to be, do me the justice to believe me tu be 
your sincere friend and well-wisher. “MARGARET LOGAN. 
‘Mr. Peter Marshall Dunlop.” 


The Sheriff here remarked, that he did not observe in the catalogue of books 
she had received from the pursuer the ‘‘Complete Letter-Writer,” and asked 
where she found her last epistle. To this question she made no reply, but by 
her smiles appeared to receive the query as a compliment to her powers of com- 
position. ‘The two letters dated 10th March and 10th August, being only copies, 
the defender would not admit their authenticity, but she acknowledged the last to 
be in her hand-writing and seemed much more entertained by its contents than 
Mr. Jack, who obviously saw no fun in the matter. The correspondence was 
closed by the following business-like communication :-— 

* Langton, Dec. 31, 1832.—Miss Logan,—The following is rather a disagree- 
able task, but a less contracted disposition on your part might have prevented it. 

“On Tuesday evening, the 15th February, 1831, a short time after you had 
informed me that your marriage with Thomas Parker was to take place that 
spring, [ returned you every article of yours then in my possession, even to a pair 
of worn-out garters and a crooked pin. At the same time, or soon after, I hinted 
to you to return every article which you had received from me, during our cor- 
respondence. But you paid little attention to my request. 

‘On Tuesday evening, the 18th inst., you informed me that you were to be 
married to Robert Jack about the beginning of the new year, when I insisted 
upon the impropriety of your retaining any trinkets or other articles belonging to 
me, as they were only given in expectation of a future connection ; but you ap- 
peared somewhat reluctant to part with them. 

‘‘As I have sometimes known you to be anything “but a friend to truth,” 
perhaps you may deny that you have received any trinkets, or other articles 
from me, I have kept alist of them; and your letter to me, dated 18th Dec., 
1830, yet in my possession, will be a strong evidence against you, and prove the 
validity of what I assert. Indeed you could only accept of these articles in 
the character of a virtuous woman, or that of a worthless one, and therefore you 
will do well to return them immediately. * 

“1 therefore request, that within 21 days after the date of this letter you will 
return, by any person you please, to me, at the Langton, every article which I 
gave you since 1820, without destroying or injuring any one of them, otherwise, 
a public prosecution in an open court will be the immediate consequence, and 
yuu will have yourself to blame for exposure, unnecessary trouble, and expense. 
—I remain, your obedient servant, (Signed) ‘ PETER MARSHALL.” 

At this stage of the case the pursuer limited his claim to the gold trinkets 
enumerated in the above account. The defender alleged that she had returned 
some things to the pursuer, and that she had very few of his presents in her pos- 
session—many of them having been worn out, or ‘ taken away by other beaux.” 
She acknowledged having ‘‘exchanged garters” with him, but did not think it 
worth while to return his, as they were sore worn. The Sheriff bere inquired 
if the garters she gave the prisoner bore any motto, to which she blushed a ne- 
gative reply. 

The parties 


having been fully heard, it was submitted by ar ceert whom h- 
$F. Rak watt we mes one, rae te whole correspondence went to prove 
that she had received the pursuer’s visits with the greatest reluctance, and had 
never held out the slightest hope to him of forming a matrimonial alliance, and 
| that therefore his claim could not be sustained. If, however, the Sheriff felt 
disposed to recognise the “laws of the court of love,” the pursuer might per- 
haps be entitled to a “ yellow ribbon to bind his brows” from his client, but no- 
thing more. 

The Sheriff held the reference competent, and she was accordingly sworn, 
when she negatived all the pursuer's averments, leaving him no other consola- 
tion than what may be derived from the exposition of his disappointed love and 
her unwarrantable flirtation, in a court of law. 


—p—. 


Sunimary. 


The opprobrious designation of “ Blue.” as applied to ladies of a literary turn, 
is of a much older date than (or perhaps may have formed the origin of) Mrs. 
Montagu’s coterie of blue-stockings. The celebrated literary meetings of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, which gave rise to Moliére’s admirable satire of “ Les 
Présieuses ridicules,” happened to be held in a state saloon of the Marchioness 
de R , hung with blue velvet and silver, and frequently mentioned in the 
works of Voiture and others as “‘ La Chambre Bleue.” In time, the frequenters 
of this association of female pedants were named after their place of meeting ; 
and the “blues” of England are, in fact, but a repetion of the heroins of “ La 
Guirlande de Julie.” 

Downing street, June 15th, 1833.—The King has been pleased to appoint Oc- 
tavius Temple, Esq., to be Lieutenant-Governor of the colony of Sierra Leone 
and its dependencies in Africa. 

Foreign Office, June 18th, 1833.—The King has been graciously pleased to 
appoint the Hon. George Stafford Sulyarde Jerningham, late First Attaché to 
his Majesty's Embassy at the Hague, to be Secretary to his Majesty's Legation 
at that Court. 

Ata meeting of the proprietors of the Manchester and Sheffield rail-way, held 
last week at Manchester, it was unanimously agreed to dissolve the Company and 
abandon the undertaking; the balance in the hands of the Treasurer will, there- 
fore, be returned to the subscribers forthwith. 

On Friday a treaty was concluded between the Postmaster-General of Eng- 
land and M. Comte, the Director General of the Post Administration in France, 
for a daily transmission of letters between the English and French metropolis. 
This treaty was sent to Paris on Saturday to be ratified, and will take effect im- 
mediately after its ratification. —June 12. 

A History of Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea, from the most authentic sources. 
2vols. 18mo. Whittaker: 1833.—These volumes—the first of which refers 
to the Northern and Polar seas, the second to the Southern and Atlantic—form 
the 78th and 79th volumes of that compact and agreeably diversified work, 
‘ Constable’s Miscellany.”” ‘The narratives are judiciously selected, chronologi- 
cally arranged, and carefully condensed. ‘* It has heen thought best,” observes 
the compiler, “to avoid as much as possible awakening sympathy in the reader’s 
mind, by any display of language ; for the simplest narrative of such calamities 
will kindle a consentaneous feeling in every bosom. The most unimaginative 
will be alive to the misfortunes of the mariner, and to the manly virtues of which 
they may call forth the display.” 

Rumours are prevalent at the Court of St. Petersburgh that all intention of 
the long-suspended confiscation of the Czartoryski estates is abandoned; and 
that the sentence of exile of the Prince is about to be rescinded,—as well as 
that of several other illustrious families, who are supposed to have taken little 
share in the projection of the late revolution. Prince Adam Czartoryeki has 
long been honoured by the personal regard of the Emperer of Russia. 

Popular Eloquence.—The new piece of The King and the Corporal is said to 
contain a very singular apostrophe, addressed by a common artizan to a member 
of the Royal family (at a review in Hyde Park) immediately after his present 
Majesty's accession to the throne. 

The Drury Lane Theatrical Fund are about to erect a handsome monument to 
the memory of Mr. Kean—we have heard £500 named as the sum. Chantry is 
to be the artist. 

Mr. Lythgow, tie solicitor, who so ably drew up the Dramatic Copyright Pro- 
tection Bill, which has within these few days received the Royal assent, has 
most generously declined receiving the slightest remuneration for his professional 
services. 

Jerrold, the popular author of Nell Gwynn, the Rent Day, and other sterling 
dramas, we perceive is the first author who has given his consent under the pro- 
visions of the Act, for we perceive by the bills that Black Eyed Susan will be 
played with his sanction at the Olympic on Monday next, T. P. Cooke sustain- 
ing his original character. 
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A number of Liverpool merchants have formed themselves into a company 
for building ships in the Isle of Man, where Baltic timber can be imported at a 
duty of 5s. per load, and plank at 8s. per load, while in England the duties are 
£2 16s., and £4 per load. All vessels built in the Isle of Man are entitled to 
be registered as British vessels. The Liverpool and Sunderland shipbuilders 
have, ‘therefore, petitioned Parliament to equalize the timber duties in England 
and the Isle of Man.— Newcastle Paper. 


Immense sale of Literary Works.—A gratifying statement has appeared in some 
of the public journals of the present immense sale of the new edition of Sir Walter 
Scott's admirable Novels. ‘To this we may add, the “ Standard Novels and 
Romances,” brought out in monthly volumes, and similarly printed and illustrated, 
enjoy scarcely an inferior popularity. Upwards of 100,000 of this cheap re- 
print of the most sterling modern works of fiction, have already found pur- 
chasers. 

Horsemanship.—On the morning of the 20th, Captain Parker, of the Royal 
Artillery, quartered at Charlemont, rode his bay horse, “The Admiral,” from 
Charlemont Fort to Newry and back, in two hours and twenty-five minutes —a 
distance of 53 English miles. The time allowed for the performance of the 
journey was three hours; but the Captain having got considerable odds that he 
would net do it in two hours and a half, won all his bets by having five minutes to 
spare. ‘Thus did he accomplish the astonishing distance of 21 miles an hour with 
one horse, which exceeds, by far, all feats of horsemanship ever performed in 
the sporting world !— Belfast Newsletter. 

Some idea may be formed of the value of the animals now employed in the 
mails, from the fact that £100 was offered for one which runs in the Glasgow 
Mail between this city and Gretna, and refused by its owner.—Carlisle Journal. 


Lord Byron.—It may not be generally known that the present Lord Chancel- 
lor Brougham is the real author of the famous article in the Edinburgh Review, 
on Byron's Juvenile production, ‘* Hours of Idleness,” for which Jeffrey was so 
severely taken to task in the satire, ** English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 
We have this fact from an authority on which we can place the utmost reliance.— 
Edinburgh Observer. 


The Expedition to the Niger.—Letters have arrived in Town, containing the 
following interesting information relative to the expedition for exploring the Ni- 
ger :—Lander writes in great spirits from the river Nun, of the date Oct. 26, 
1932, that the expedition had arrived there in good health, and that the stea- 
mers had proved admirable sea boats, the iron one (the Alburka) in particular ; 
so much so, that himself and Lieut. Allan, R. N. had removed from the larger 
vessel (the Quovia) to her. The captain of a Liverpool vessel had taken up 
Lander’s bond that he had given King Boy for his own and his brother's redemp- 
tion from the tribe that took them prisoners on the voyage down the Niger. 
Lander, at the date of these letters had sailed (or steamed) up the river Nun 
with King Boy in his train , probably the first instance of a King being his own 
ambassador to a neighbouring state. — Examiner. 

Archery is rapidly gaining ground as a fashionable amusement. New societies 
are continually forming, while those of long standing receive a daily accession of | 
members; the fair sex are still the zealous patrons and most expert practitioners 
of an art beyond all others calculated for displaying to advantage the graces of 
the human form. Ataong the societies at present existing in England, ‘ The 
Woodmen of the Furest of Arden’ hold a very conapicuous rank, from the high 
respectability and great skill of the individuals composing it.—Globe. 


Much interest has been excited in the higher circles in London, by the only 
son and heir apparent of Sir Gore Ouseley, who has shown extraordinary genius | 
for musical composition, although not eight years of age. It is stated that this 
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modern Crotch improvises entire scenes, singing to his own accompaniment, the 
latter exhibiting harmony the most recherché, chords that an experienced musician 
only uses with caution. 

Anecdote of Kean —In the second year of Kean's London triumph, an elderly 
lady, whose sympathy had been excited by his forlorn condition in boyhood, but | 
who had lost sight of him in his wanderings till this sudden starting into fame | 
astonished the world, was induced, on renewing their acquaintance, to pay a visit | 
of some days to him and Mrs. Kean. She made no secret of her intention to | 
evince the interest she felt in his welfare, by a considerable bequest in her will ; 
but accompanying Mrs. K. to the theatre to see him perform Luke, she was so | 
appalled by the cold-blooded villainy of the character, that, attributing the skill | 
of the actor to the inherent possession of the fiendish attributes he so consum- 
mately embodied, her regard was turned into suspicion and distrust. She left 
London the next day, and dying soon afterwards, it appeared that she had even 
altered the testamentary disposition of her property, which had once been in his 
favour, and bequeathed the sum originally destined for him toa distant relative 
of whom she knew nothing but by name. 

Maan Pry ew. wwerwtw a R04 
ver, in the island of Thanet, an ancient fig-tree stretches forth its venerable arms ' 
to the breeze, and attracts the attention of the visitor, not more by the venerable 
aspect it presents, than by the historical records with which it is connected. The 
tree, according to the traditions of the neighbourhood, claims Jtaly for the soil 
of its nativity, and Roman hands for those of its first planters; its age conse- 
quently cannot be less than from 1345 to 1888 years, the Romans having first 
Janded at Deal inthe summer of the 55th year before the birth of our Saviour, 
1888 years ago: and having finally quitted Britain inthe year of our Lord 448, 
vor 1345 years ago. 

The Law of Primogeniiure.—It is reported in our upper circles, that a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet had expressed a wish to bring forward a measure for the abo- 
lition of the law of primogeniture, but that he found so little support from his | 
colleagues that he has abandoned his intention on the subject. 
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The Dutch Embargo.—By a Parliamentary return, it appears that 6 vessels 
were detained, during the Dutch Embargo, at Plymouth, 8 at Rochester, 2 at 
Yarmouth, 12 at Portsmouth, one at Southampton, 2 at Cowes, 4 at Dover, 1 at 
Arundel, | at Cardiff, 3 at Penzance, 3 at Falmouth, 1 at Weymouth, 8 at 
Ramsgate, 1 at Newhaven, 1 at Harwich, 3 at Hull, 1 at Berwick, 2 at New- 
castle, 2 at Liverpool, 2 at Holyhead, and 1 at Leith. 
were detained, 57. 
and fruit. 


Lunatic Estates.—There are 399 lunatics under confinement in this kingdom, 
under the authority of the Crown, the total of whose annual incomes amount to 
£269,138 1s. 9d. 

There are various reports as to the object of the Prince of Orange's expected 
visit to this country, and amongst other a matrimonial speculation for one of his 
sons with a young and illustrious Princess has been freely spoken of. We have 
reason for believing that the principal object of his Royal Highness coming here, 
is to place one, if not two, of his sons in one of our Universities. His Royal 
Highness has three sons and one daughter by the Princess Ann, sister to the 
Emperor of Russia—viz., Prince William, 16 years of age; Prince Alexander, 
15; Prince Frederick, 13; and the Princess Sophia, aged nine years. 

Future Remuneration to Dramatic Authors.—It will be seen, by reference to 
our Dramatic Intelligence, thet dramatic authors have agreed to require the fol- 
lowing fees from the Country Theatres, under the Bill passed :—10s. per night 
is the price of a Five Act Comedy or Tragedy; 7s. per night for a Two Act 
Piece ; and 5s. fora One Act Interlude. 

On Tuesday evening, when his Majesty dined with the Duke of Wellington, 
in honour of the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, on the cloth being 
removed, preparatory to the health of his Grace being drunk, his Majesty, 
addressing the Duke, said, ‘* Wellington. have you no other person in the house 
that fought at Waterloo?” ‘The Duke answered his Sovereign in the negative ; 
upon which the King replied, *‘Oh, yes, there are, for I saw two policemen in 
the hall wearing the Water!oo medals ; let them be called in, and join in drinking 
your health.” ‘These commands of the King were instantly obeyed, and Mr. 
Superintendent May, of the A Division of Police, and Mr. Inspector Adamson, 
of the same Division, were introduced, and had the honour of drinking the Duke 
of Wellington’s health in the presence of his Majesty. 


COBBETT’S LETTER. 
To the Editor of the True Sun. 

Sir—I beg leave to trouble you once more, and that very shortlv, on the efforts 
now making by the Times and the Chronicle to keep their patrons in power. 
To-day, they both harmoniously chime in the same sentiment ; both warn the 
Tories against the danger of listening 110 ME ; for, one of them clearly points 
me out, and the other names me. They say that, being anxious to cause a 
revolution in the country, and perceiving that turning out the Ministers would 


produce such revolution, I am anxious about nothing but the turning of them 
out. 


Total vessels which 
The cargoes mostly consisted of sugar, hides, coffee, indigo, 


Now, Sir, as to the premises, that I want to produce a revolution. Do I revile 
the family of the King: do J, in substance, say, that the fate of Charles the 
First shall overtake him, if he do not destroy, utterly destroy, the House of 
Peers, in order to keep these Ministers in their places? Do J say that it would 
be right for Lord Grey, like anuther Catiline, to « instantly disband the army at 
home,” if the King turn out these Ministers ’—Do J tell the King to “ learn the 
European lesson of the present century ; to-day a thrune—to-morrow is a prison?” 
Do I call the House of Lords, the “ grand depot of corruption and public rob- 
bery?” And it is by men who write thus, without appearing at all to dread the 
law officers of the Crown ; it is by such men that I am to be accused of aiming 
at revolution. 

If Sir, I did aim at revolution ; if such an event could be looked forward to 
with delight by me, who can have no one earthly motive for wishing for a revolu- 
tion ; if I did wish for a revolution ; meaning a total overthrow of this frame of 
Government, an abolition of tithes, a confiscation, and a new distribution of 








estates ; if I did wish for an event so terrible as this, so destructive to all menof 
title and of great estate, what could I desire more than to see these Ministers 
remain in power, and to pursue their present career! Why, Sir, in what have 
they been engaged for months past, but in politically shaking the kingdom to 
pieces? Instead of taking off the taxes, which they knew the people expected 
to be relieved from as the fruit of reform, they have browbeaten every man who 
has dared to open his lips with a view of effecting that object. Men, fit to have 
been entrusted with the affairs of the nation at such a time, would have pacified 
the people in the first place, by taking off the malt, and house, and window 
taxes ; and then, they would have gone soberly and very slowly to work to make 
such other charges as were necessary; and, at every step, they would have 
taken care to have finished that which they had begun, before they had proceed- 
ed with any thing else. 

Instead of acting thus, they have given a shake to everything, abroad as well 
as at home ; and have taken special care to give the people satisfaction in 
nothing that they have done.—The Church of Ireland Bill, which they call a 
Keform, does nothing more than throw obloquy on that Church ; as good as tells 
the people that the Church ought not to exist; and, at the same time, makes it 
as burthensome to the people as ever: represents it as an abuse, and declares, at 
the same time, that it shall be perpetual. 

If I look at the West India project, I see that which was represented as a 
violation of all the laws of God affected to be endeavoured to be put an end to by 
giving twenty millions of money out of the sweat of the people of England, as 
a compensation to those who had so long been violating those laws. A measure 
grounded upon the assumption, that free labour would produce more sugar than 
slave labour, and would be more advantageous to the planters ; then giving the 
planters twenty millions to compensate them for their /oss; and when Mr. 
Baring stood forward to expose this audacious inconsistency, I heard him assail- 
ed by noises such as I scarcely ever heard in my life. ‘These colonies will be 
destroyed in all human probability, for it is too much to hope that they can 
escape amidst the complication of follies, with which this preject abounds. 

But were there nothing but the legal tender paper money project (which will 
Jemand on my part, a protest more formal than this); were there nothing but 
this project, what could I, if I wished for a total revolution in the country ; what 
could I sigh for, or, pray for, more than this one project! ‘This project has been 
propounded in formal resolutions : let it be carried into execution, and he must 
be a most unreasonable Radical or Republican, that could desire any thing more ! 
In short, (and this is my answer to the Times and the Chronicle,) 1 give it as 
my decided opinion (the reasons for which I will state in my next Register), that, 
if the propositions now before the House of Commons, be carried into effect, the 
whole frame of government in this kingdom wll be totally changed im less than 
So that, if I do desire such revolution I must be, in my efforts to 
get this Ministry turned out, the most disinterested and self-denying of all the 
creatures that Gop ever made.—I am, Sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, WM. COBBETT. 

Bolt-court, June 18. 


Kenny, who never received a sous for his attractive opera of Massaniello will 
also ‘‘ touch the Spanish,” as Madame Vestris is about to delight the town by 
her personation of the Neapolitan fisherman. 

Miller, the bookseller of Henrietta-street, Covent-girden, the original pub- 
lisher of Kemble’s Revision of Plays, The Rejected Addresses, &c. is appointed 
agent to the dramatic authors, to carry the bill into effect. 

Licensed Theatres —The Committee upon the Dramatic Performances Bill 
have decided to add a schedule to the Bill, enumerating such Theatres as they 
deem to be duly licensed, and deserving to have such licenses enlarged and con- 
firmed. The following are the theatres enumerated :—1. King’s Theatre; 2. 


| Covent Garden; 3. Drury Lane; 4. Haymarket; 5. Adelphi; 6. Olympic ; 


7. Queen's Theatre; 11. Coburg; 12 Astley’s; 13. Richmond; 14. Croydon; 
15. Greenwich; 16. Deptford; 17. Woolwich. 

We understand that the whole of the late Mr. Kean’s moveable property— 
his dresses, library, presents, &c. are to be sold by auction at Richmond, on Mon- 


| day.—The theatre has been let to Captain Jones. 


Vavicties. 


A Run-Away King.—James the Second having been a spectator of the battle 
of the Boyne, on the Ist of July 1690, thought it most prudent, when the fate of 
the day was yet undecided, to seek safety in flight. In a few hours he reached 
the Castle of Dublin, where he was met by Lady Tyrconnell,a woman of spirit. 
‘* Your countrymen (the Irish), Madam,” said James, as he was ascending the 
stairs, “can run well.” “ Not quite so well as your Majesty,” retorted her Lady- 
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delivered, through the ignorance of the Mercury, into the hands of a pasty cook 
of the same name inthe same street. He also dealt in puffs, like (and yet not 
like) his name sake ; but feeling at a loss as to the quantity required, and, more- 
over, understanding that the said Mercury had no cash wherewith te pay, he at 
once indited the following reply :—* Mr. begs to thank Mr. R. Montgomery 
for his order, shall be happy to supply his woman with any number of puffs as 
soon as the money ‘ssent.”” We are indebted for this whimsical! anecdote to a 
correspondent who signs ©. Literary Union, and who states that he has in his 
possession the original note of the bard.— Leeds Mercury. 

French Levee Wit.—There were two very fat noblemen at the court of Louis 
XV., the Duke de L and the Duke de N They were both one day at 
the levee, when the King began to rally the former on his corpulence. “ You 
take no exercise, I suppose,” said the King.—** Pardon me sire,” said de L——, 
‘*T walk twice a day round my cousin de N ag 














EPITAPH, NEAR BRISTOL. 
I went and ‘listed in the Tenth Hussars, 
And galloped with them to the bloody wars, 
“* Die for your sovereign—for your country die !”” 
To earn such glory feeling rather shy, 
Snug I slipt home. But Death soon sent me off, 
After a struggle with the hooping cough. 

Naval News.— Windsor Roads, June 4.—Came in the Broom letter-of-marque, 
and the Grey transport, the first leaky, and the last with signals of distress, both 
from Lambeth-reach. The Broom brought dispatches from the Isle of Peers. 
They anchored alongside the Sovereign 74, and were received on the quarter- 
deck by Admiral William, who, after overhauling their log, called them a pair of 
swabs, and directed his Secretary, Taylor, to send home a certificate of their 
total unfitness for service. 


Kuiperial Parliament, 


House of Lords, June 17. 
POLITICAL UNIONS. 


The Earl) WINCHILSEA felt himself obliged to put a question to the Noble 
Earl opposite, for he thought it essential that the House should be informed 
whether it were the intention of his Majesty's Ministers to bring furward any 
measure during the present session for the suppression of the Political Unions.— 
(Hear, hear.] He could assure the Noble Earl that he was not in the slightest 
degree actuated by any party feelings or captious motives, but that he was solely 
influenced by a sincere wish to remove whatever tended to disturb the peace or 
to diminish the prusperity of the country. [Hear.] All who heard him must 
recollect the acknowledgment in that House that the political unions were ac- 
tuated by a spirit and established upon principles totally inconsistent with all go- 
vernments, and it would be recollected also that a hope was entertained that 
these unions would die away of themselves if they were left to the good sense 
ofthe people. Experience, he thought, must have by this time convinced Noble 
Lords thatif they waited for the good sense of the people to suppress these 
unions they would have to wait too long. They might wait until some occur- 
rence of public distress induced these unions to act on the passions instead of on 
the reason of the people, to the danger of the public peace. It was the duty of 
his Majesty's Ministers to take this question mto their consideration, for it was 
impossible for the House to look at the number and position of the political 
unions, and to consider the spirit by which they were guided, without feeling 
that they were inconsistent with the tranquillity and prosperity of the country. 
He trusted that the Noble Earl would call on that House to pursue some mea- 
sure for the preservation of that tranquillity. 

Earl GREY gave the Noble Ear! credit for his assurance that he was not ac- 
tuated by party feelings or factious motives, but that he was influenced solely by 
a sincere desire to promote the public interests. He only begged the Noble 
Earl to give his Majesty's Ministers credit for the sane feelings, and he could 
assure the Noble Earl that Ministers would never neglect their duty by not pro- 
posing to that House whatever measures they might think necessary for the pub- 
lic good. In direct answer to the question of the Noble Earl he must at once 
declare that it did not appear to him at the present moment to be necessary or at 
all advisable to introduce any new law with respect to the political unions. 
(Hear, hear.] He had never concealed bis opinion as to the nature and tendency 
of those political unions, nor had he hesitated to declare his conviction that they 
were totally inconsistent with any good government, as they were established 
solely for the purpose of effecting a control over the Houses of Parliament. To 
suppress any attempt of this kind he trusted and believed that the power of the 
law, as it already existed, was sufficient. [Hear, hear.] This power of the 
existing law, he could assure the Noble Earl, Ministers had given no pruof of an 
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the present Ministry, he replied, ‘‘ They are very clever people in one way ; 
with less talent among them than I[ ever encountered in any country—they have 
the art of mystifying to perfection.” ‘Oh! (said Lord Strangford) that is 
easily accounted for—Brougham, their canny Chancellor, covers them with a 
Scotch mist.”—Age. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wellesley-—A Match Spoiler—The cause of the difference 
between Mr. and Mrs. Long Wellesley is said to be this :—The lady had a hand- 
some young niece residing with her, and it was represented to Mr. Wellesley that 
a matrimonial union between the young lady and Mr. Wellesley’s eldest son was 
in contemplation. He disapproved of it, set himself against the affair, and took 
steps accordingly. The reeult is known. 

A Convincing Radical Argument.—The following is part of a speech actually 
delivered at arecent meeting in Theobald’s Road, by one of the * Union.” 
“ Why has Lord Exeter a horse! Why has he a cow!—why have [ no horse 
and yeunocow! Why, I ask, ‘I pause fora reply!’ Did he make that horse ! 
Did he make that cow '—(Roars of ** No, no.”) Then, I say, he has no right 
to that horse—no right to that cow !—(Cries of bravo! hear, hear.)"— Town. 

A Black Joke-—Our friend Theodore declares, that the new feature in the 
compensation plan in Stanley's Negro eimancipation measure, namely, that of 
giving the West India interest 20 millions, instead of lendmg them 15, does not 
make the transactivu bear the appearance of quite so black a robbery as before, 
although the sum is a miggered one even now. 

Innocent Youth.—At Mary-la-bonne, on Thursday, a fellow named Day, was 
charged with having milked one of the cows in Mr. Tomlinson’s fields, at Hamp- 
stead, and driven about the pigs. ‘The prisoner, in his defence, said, * Your 
Vorship, I being wery dry at the time, I certainly did suck the cow; but I gitten 
very little milk from she, su I then, you knows, your Vorship, pursued the pigs 
to see what sort of milk they’d give; so for that I was given in charge, and 
isn't that a shame, your Vorship” [great laughter] '—Comunitted for a month. 

Jaw Breakers. —** You must be phlebotomised !” said a pompous physician to a 
poor invalid. ‘TI can't, I can't, indeed !” replied the sick man. ‘I tell you, 
you must be dled!” cried Sir Pompous ; to which the other rejoined—* Well, 
you may do that; but as for the other thing, I’m sure I could'nt bear it.” 

A Delicate Sweep.—One day last week, a petition to the King to dismiss his 
Ministers, was exposed for signatures in the Potteries. ‘Two sweeps passing 
by, one of them addressed the other with * Here, Jack, thee canst write, sign 
thy name and mine.” ‘No, indeed,” responded Jack, ‘I will not dirty my 
fingers with signing such a thing.” 

Answer toa Challenge.—Through some mistake, a gentleman in the south of 
Ireland led off the dance at a country ball, out of his turn. The person appoint- 
ed to the post of honour challenged the intruder and received the following 
reply :—* Sir, I cannot understand why because I opened a ball at night, a ball 
should open me in the morning. —Yours, &c.”’ 

A Place for an M. P -—-The number of the lower order who have obtained 
seats in the present Parliament is ridiculed by an advertisement in an Irish 
paper, which under the head of ‘*a footman wanted,” adds “if he happen to 
be a Member of Parliament, and can write franks, it will be an additional re- 
commendation.” 

The Virgin Whig.—An awkward affair, which occurred to one of the Judges 
on the Western Circuit, at Taunton, has recently been the subject of much mirth 
in the Temple Hall. 1t appears that the Judicial having finished his labours, had 


cast off his forensic wig at his lodgings, and retired into the next room to wait for } 


his brother Judge, whom he was about to accompany to some of the local aristo- 
cracy to dinner. The female servant of the house had entered the bed-chamber 
bya side door, and not knowing the Judge was in the next room, in a frolic 
arrayed herself in the Judge's wig. Just at this moment, when the fair Mopsey 
was admiring herself in the looking-glass, the Judge very unexpectly entered the 
apartment, and poor Mopsey catching a sight of his stern countenance, looking 
Just Over her shoulder in the glass, was so much alarmed that she fainted, and 
would have fallen on the ground, ifthe learned judge, implied by humanity, had 
not caught her in his arms. At this critical moment, his brother Judge arrived, | 
and opening his dressing-room door with a view to see if he was ready, discovered 
his learned brother with the fainting maid in his arms.—Not wishing to interrupt | 
what he thought to be an amour, he quickly attempted to withdraw when his | 
Brother Judge vociferated, ‘‘ For God's sake, L » Stop and hear this matter | 
explained.” ‘Never mind,” said L , “my dear Brother, the matter ex- 


plains itself: and he left his Learned Brother to recover the fainting maid as 
he could. —Age. 








_ Puffs Erroneous. —A few days ago, Mr. Robert Montgomery, whose new poem 
is at present undergoing cross-examination, sent a note to a certain editor in the 
Straad to the following effect :—*‘ Dear Sir, 1 trust you will oblige me with a 
few puffs for my woman.” ‘The note was directed Mr. ——, Strand; and was 
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in answer to the question of the Noble Earl he should say that Ministers had no 
intention to propose any such measure. 

The Earlof ELDON could not suffer the subject to pass without seriously 
adverting to the great number of inflammatory and seditious publications which 
had been going on in the country for the last two years. He did not advocate 
the proposing of any new lawson the subject, for thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of the most seditious publications were constantly in circulation, which 
required no new law to suppress them, but which might be punished by the com- 
mon law of the country. [Hear, hear] For the honour and security of the 
country such publications ought to Le suppressed, and yet no notice had been 
taken of them by Ministers, except to see whether they bore a fourpenny or a 
sixpenny stamp duty. The house could not be ignorant of the mass of infamous 
and seditious matter which had been passed over thus lightly. ({Hear.] If 
ministers acknowledged that the existence of political unions was inconsistent 
with the good of the country, the common !aw might long ago have put them 
down. It was the duty of those who had to protect the monarchy of the coun- 
try,—it was the duty of those who had to protect that House from libcilous at- 
tacks, not to suffer the attacks which were constantly thrown out against both. 
(Hear, hear.] It was the bounden duty of ministers, by applying the common 
law of these things, to put anend tothem. He very well remembered that the 
House of Commons was proceeding in an appeal to the law officers of the coun- 
try that a commission shonld be sent to inquire into the detestable scenes that 
had happened at Nottingham. That commission had been proposed, and in less 
than three months after the Bristol rivts took place. Would those riots at 
Bristol have taken place if the scenes at Nottingham had been duly attended to 
by ministers! [Hear, hear, hear.] By an application of the common law to 
the outrages at Nottingham all the subsequent evils at Bristol would have been 
avoided. But the case of Nottingham was improperly dealt with, and three 
months after the conflagration of Bristol took place. An individual had sent to 
him information of the distribution of the most inflammatory and seditious pa- 
pers, at a penny each, in Bristol, and had declared that if the circulation of such 
papers were not suppressed that would happen which afterwards did happen. 
He contended that the Attorney-General should have gone down to Nottingham, 
and the subsequent mischief might have been prevented. The common Jaw was 
such that it might have put an end to the political unions long ago, to those po 
litical unions which the Noble Earl at the head of his Majesty’s government had 
himself stated were inconsistent with the goud government of the country. He 
might be allowed to ask the Noble Earl now whether his experience of the good 
sense of the country—[Hear, hear]—had justified his confidence? Let him 
look at the newspaper attacks on that House within the last three years. (Seve- 
ral voices here cried out ** Within the last three days.”) Yes, continued the 
Noble Earl, within the last three days, and let him say whether the common 
law ought not to have been put in iurce in order to put them down. 

Lord MELBOURNE expressed his entire concurrence in the opinion of his 
Noble Friend (Earl Grey) that, whether the political unions were established for 
political objects or for the purpose of men dictating to their masters with re- 
ference to their trades, they were in the highest degree pernicious, and undoubt- 
edly inconsistent with the advantage of the country, and with the principles of 
any Government. But the Noble Earl who had spoken last, had introduced a 
fresh matter into the discussion. He had referred to the numerous publications 
of a seditious character, which the Noble Earl contended ought to have engaged 
| the attention of Ministers. Everybody knew that the question of prosecuting 
libels was one of prudence and expediency. No persons had thought this more 
| strongly than the members of the last administration, who had introduced a great 
number of prosecutions without any great degree of success. He did not mean 
to say that such prosecutions had been improperly instituted, but he contended 
that they afforded a sufficient warning that such proceedings were not always 
successful, and might prove the very reverse of expedient. The most effectual 
measures had been taken to suppress the publications which the Noble Ear! had 
complained of, and to prevent their distribution throughout the country. Many 
of the publishers of them were at that moment in prison on prosecution by the 
Stamp-office, and the most considerable of those prosecutions had been selected 





| by the law officers of the Crown, whom the Noble Earl now accused of being 


negligent of their duty. He acknowledged that the prosecutions bore but a very 
small proportion to the number of the publications, but it was always a very 
serious consideration whether by prosecuting such writings greater circulation 
was not given to the objectionable matter, whilst the author or publisher was 
converted from an object of odium and hatred into one of commisseration. The 
Noble Earl had said with reference to this subject what he was in the habit of 
saying on al] occasions. He had never heard the Noble Earl make a speech 
without his saying the same thing. He always cried that there was no need of 
statutes, but that the common law ought to be put into execution. He must tell 
the Noble Earl that the common law had been just as powerful when he had sat 
on the woolsack as it was at the present moment, and yet libels within that 
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From the Morning Herald. 

The furious fire which the battery of the ministerial press has kept up, dnring 
some days past, upon the House of Lords, has not annihilated or even silenced, 
that branch of the legislature, for we observe that it still continues to assemble 
and exercise the functions of a deliberate body. ‘The bombardment of Oporto 
by Don Miguel has not been at any time more vehement, certainly has not been 
accompanied by more noise or smoke: still their lordships continue to exercise 
the privileges of British peers, heedless of the “thunders” of the Whig portion 
of the ‘fourth estate.” and wear their coronets with as much equanimity as if 
the storm which threatened political extinction were not sweeping round the 
battlements of their ancient house. 

‘The ministerial battery may play on. Ina just cause, and with the country 
at its back, it would no doubt be a powerful engine ; but under the present 
circumstances, when so much noise is made merely to serve a political mancuvre, 


and to establish the ascendency of one ambitious party at the expense of another, | 


and without any regard to the public interests, the agony of exertion to rouse and 
excite the country is thrown away, or only serves to express the alarm of those 
who make it. The people, instructed by bitter experience as to the folly of win- 
ning battles for those who, in their eagerness to monopolise the spoils, forget 
them, in the hour of victory, remain passive. ‘They answer not the violent ap- 
peal of politicans who condescend to remember them only when danger presses, 
and their assistance is wanted to extricate them from the consequences of their 
own calamitous blunders. The Whigs have a sufficiently subservient House of 
Commons—-that house has gone great lengths in enabling them to preserve many 
abuses, and all the public burdens, in opposition to public opinion. Let them 
rely on their cbsequious majorities. Why endeavour to reproduce popular ex- 
citement, and “ fright the isle from its propriety,” when, after the long and pain- 
ful struggle about reform, the people have a right to expect its substantial fruits 
in good government, diminished burdens, returning prosperity, public confidence, 
and repose ? 

Many pure despotisms, aristocratic governments, and democracies, have 
flourished and fallen in this world; but such a triple constitution as that of 
England, blending the three forms of government in one independent and yet 
harmonious combination, never before existed. ‘To preserve that constitution in 
its energy and effectiveness it is necessary that the three powers should exercise 
an independent wil!, or one must merge in the other two, or both in one. We 
advocated parliamentary reform because we wished to realise the simple but 
sublime theory of the constitution, and restore its independence to the House of 
Commons, on which serious encroachments had been made by the members of 
the Upper House. We now resist the attempts to overawe the deliberative cha- 
racter of the House of Lords, because, without an mdependent will in that 
house, a check upon abuses of the Kingly prerogative, or upon the tyranny or 
servility of the House of Commons. as the case might be, would be lost, and the 
balance of the constitution destroyed. 

The theory of the Whig journals with regard to the Upper House of the Le- 
gislature is very different indeed from that of the British constitution. We 
quoted Blackstone's admirable exposition of that theory the other day,and we 
shall not further advert to it now. But we may observe that, if the House of 
Lords is to be abolished, to prevent occasional collisions between it and the other 
House, the argument will be as good for putting an end to the Kingly office, to 
prevent occasional collisions between the Royal prerogative and the will of the 
two Houses. The King has sometimes exercised his veto against a bill passed by 
both Houses, and to prevent his doing so again, the usurping House of Com- 
mons which abolished the Lords, ‘ cut the Gordian knot” by cutting off the head 
of the King. What followed! A democracy which merged, as democracies 
usually do, in a military despotism, followed by the restoration of the ancient 
line, with something very like absolute power—and that followed by a revolu- 
tion, as glorious as it was bloodless, and which happily led to the re-settlement 
of the three estates of the realm, ona better foundation of mutual union and 
separate independence than they had ever been placed upon before. 

But furiously asthe ‘Treasury journals rave against the House of Lords, per- 
haps they do not wish the actual demolition of that branch of the Legislature. 
Perhaps they only desire to intimidate the King to give his consent to the fa- 
vourite ministerial coup d'etat of creating a mob of servile Peers to swamp the 
independence of the Upper House. Now, in our opinion, it would be better, as 
well as more honest, to abolish the House of Lords at once than thus neutralise 
and degrade it. ‘The constitution has wisely invested the Sovereign with the 
power of conferring titles of nobility, in the presumption that he will not prosti- 
tute those honours to base and unworthy purposes. Besides, if a Whig minister 


be allowed to create a mob of peers one day to turn the votes of the House of | 


Lords in his own favour, a Tory minister must be allowed, on coming into office, 
to counteract that influence, by creating another mob of peers to serve his own 
political purposes, and thus, between the prostitution of titles of honour by 





| evidence will be found in the Parliamentary matter in this day's paper. The 
| Radicals say, they have been deceived, cheated, and betrayed by the Whigs, 
and therefore pant for an opportunity of revenging the perfidy. The leading 
Radicals omit no opportunity of expressing, most openly, their preference for the 
Tories; they hesitate not to offer the Tories their direct support against Earl 
Grey and his Cabinet, and they would joyfully form a coalition with them 
| and support a Cabinet headed by Sir Robert Peel. Colonel Davies’ speech, Cob- 
| bett’s letter, and Colonel] Evans’ distinct proposition in the last debate onthe as- 
sessed taxes, are ample evidences of this. Nor would the Radicals require any 
pledge of the Tories beyond the repeal of the Malt Tax, and the house 
| and window duty. This fact is as netorious in London, as the sun at 
|noon-day, Sir Robert Peel, then, has it in his power to become the Prime 
Minister of England, by adopting the same course towards the Whigs which 
the Whigs adopted three years ago towards him—namely, by joining the radicals 
against éhem; but the Rt. Hon. Baronet spurns this, and therefore enjoys the 
opportunity of returning good for evil, which is the noblest feeling a generous 
mind can contemplate. Col. Evans, the new Member for Westminster, said 
recently, that if the Tories would pledge themselves to the reduction of even a 
small portion of the obnoxious taxes, there would be no difficulty in carrying on 
the government in the event of their return to office. 

The Times and Chronicle have not been content with denouncing the House 
of Lords, but have insolently lectured the King for presuming to dine with the 
Duke of Wellington on the anniversary of Waterloo; and, to vent their rage 
still more, affirmed that his Majesty was hissed by the populace. This assertion 
is positively contradicted by other journals, and we believe the whole statement 
to be a pure invention. The same authorities assert with equal hardihood, that 
the Queen was hissed while on her way to St. Paul’s Cathedral; this assertion 
is flatly contradicted by the Herald, a paper of nearly equal circulation with the 
Times, and of infinitely greater respectability. 

There is a report that the King had written a letter to the Bishops, 
warning them not to vote on political questions for the future! The King dare 
not do such a thing—he would, by so doing, violate his coronation oath, the 
constitution, and common sense. The Prelates sit in the upper branch of the 
grand council of the nation, by rights waich no Minister can question, and no 
Monarch abrogate. Willia:n the Fourth had better lessons given him by his illus- 
trivus father, and has too much good sense of his own to commit such a folly. 
We moreover assure our readers that ne proof whatever exists of the commis- 
sion of such an act as that imputed to his Majesty, except a mere hear-say story 
of an obscure daily print—the Old Sun, not the New Sun. It is also fully 
ascertained that his Majesty had distinctly and positively refused to make Peers, 
which explains the reason why Mr. Stanley withdrew the clause from the Irish 
Church Bill. Earl Grey can most certainly command a majority in the House of 
Commons, which constitutes his only remaining strength. 











By a debate in the House of Lords, it will be seen that France intends to 
retain possession of Algiers, notwithstanding her promises, as set forth by the 
correspondence, published in our paper of the 6th ult. This is certainly extra- 
ordinary intelligence, especially when we consider that the new government un- 
der Louis Philippe, engaged to observe all the obligations of the fallen dynasty 
of Charles the Tenth, and which was, in fact, one of the stipulations made by 
| France, when the Duke of Wellington as prime minister of England, agreed to 
| recognise the new order of things. 





| We stated in the Emigrant of last Wednesday that we had learned from com- 


petent authority, that Mr. Boulton has been appointed Chief Justice of New- 
foundiand, 





| We also stated that the same high office was offered to Mr. Hagerman, who 
declined it 
Sir Charles Vaughan, the British Minister at Washington, passed through 
| town on Monday on his way to Newport, Khode Island, where we understand he 
will reside during the warm weather. 
| The motion of Mr. Frye on the Corn Laws, met with the same fate in the 
Commons, as the resolution of Earl Fitawilliam experienced in the House of 


; : : : Lords. Lord Althorp opposed it on the ground, that the present time was ine.c- 
both conflicting parties, the’ peerage would sink into utter contempt, and every | PoPt , . E whe soo 
| 


man who wished to preserve his respectability would fly the Heuse of Lords 
Married— On Saturday evening, the 20th July, in Grace Church, in this city, by the 
Rey. F. H. Cuming, Capt. James Noble, to Miss Mary Ann Watson, both of Eng- 
land. 
On Tuesday evening July 23d, at the house of the Bride’s father, by the Rev, Cyrus 
Mason, Henry Abbotson, Esq., of the Globe Works, Sheffield, England : to Miss Ann 
Frances, eldest daughter of Thomas Darling, Esq. of this City. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 8 to 3} per cent 


— NADIE Alb BLOW Q 











NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 1833. 


Since our last the Roscoe and Hibernia have arrived from Liverpool, by which 
we have received our regular files from London to the 24th June. 
His Majesty’s Ministers have encountered a fresh torrent of obloquy, and @ 


new shock to their popularity, by their vote on the 147th clause of the Irish | 
Church Bill. The particulars of this transaction will be found in the abstract | 


of Parliamentary proceedings, which we have inserted in another column This 
clause, which was withdrawn from the bill by Mr. Stanley, went in fact to con- 


fiscate ecclesiastical property, at the will of a majority in Parliament, and there- | 


fore was strongly objected to by the Tories, and by some of the Ministers them- 
selves. 


decision a strong conservative principle has been secured, and its effects will be 
sensibly felt upon many other questions hereafter. If it had been decided that 


Church property was convertible to purposes other then ecclesiastical, proper‘y 


of ary other kind might not have been safe. This is the second instance in 
which property and vested rights have been attempted to be violated by the 
Whigs, and in both cases the attempts have been defeated. The other case to 
which we advert, is that of the West India slaves. 

But to whom are we indebted for these two important decisions in favour of 
our national honesty? ‘To—and we are happy to say it—the House of Peers, 
who, in this hour of trial have stood forward and preserved the honour of the 
country. Mr. Stanley admitted that he withdrew the church spoliation clause, 
because he had ascertained that the Lords would reject it; and this same Mr. 
Stanley, it will be recollected, brought in the Slave Emancipation Bill in a shape 
which denied in effect that slaves were property, or that the owners should re- 
ceive any compensation for them. In fact, it was the original intention of the 
Cabinet. that the owners should be despoiled of the whole. The fear of the 
House of Lords, however, and the clamour set up by every well regulated mind 
in the Kingdom, obtiged them to convert the loan of fifteen into a bona fide com- 
pensation of twenty millions. 

In our last we explained how the House of Lords had made a demonstration 
of its strength on a third question of national honor—that of the Portuguese neu- 
trality. Their vote on that occasion threw the Ministry into a minority, and 
thus rescued the nation in part from the disgrace which its rulers had brought 
upon it. To the Peers then, we say, the country owes a debt of gratitude. 

‘We are most anxious to impress upon our readers, that the Times, Morning 
Chronicle and the Globe no longer speak the voice of what is called the people of 
England. They are regarded, and, in fact, are the regular hacks of the 


this day's Albion. This explains the fury of their late attacks on the peers, an 
attack that has proved entirely nugatory. These journals presuming upon their 
former influence over the minds of the people, made a most desperate attack 
with the hope of being able to produce a popular movement, but in vain; they 
have called spirits from the vast deep, but none came, and it is a positive fact that 


the House of Lords is now more popular, and its functions and integrity more | 


esteemed at the present moment, than at any former period during the adminis- 
tration of the Whig Ministry. We are the more anxious to show this because 
many of our contemporaries believe that the Times and the Journals before 
mentioned, still speak the voice of the popular party. 


The Whig and Radical parties, as we stated on a former occasion, are split 


asunder, and nothing can exceed the indignation of the latter ; of this fact ample 


Foreseeing, then, that the bill could not pass the Lords in its original | 
shape, the Cabinet thought proper to withdraw the obnoxious clause. By this | 


pedient for its discussion ; but from his observatiuns, it is apparent that he is not 
i onfmandly ta ite nrinainia werd worneebad advanate @ vanaal af tha neancant bea. <4. 
period of greater calmness in the political world. 
| A conference of the Lords with a committee appointed by the House of Com- 
mons, had been held, on the subject of Colonial Slavery, when the concurronce 
of their Lordships to the resolutions of the lower House was requested. ‘They 
were ordered to be taken into consideration on the 26th. 

A special injunction was lately granted by the Vice-Chancellor to restrain 
Messrs. Wilson and Southern, of Sheffield, from manufacturing, selling, or vend- 
ing any knives with the name or mark of * J. Wilson,” who had succeeded to 
huis father as a knife manufacturer, and whose goods were highly esteemed hoth 
| in England, and on the continents of Europe and America. ‘The affidavits stated 

in particular, that a number of shoemaker’s, butcher's, and cook’s knives had been 
imitated in all their marks by the defendants, and the piracy was rendered suiffi- 
| ciently evident to induce the Vice-Chancellor to grant an immediate injunction. 





We have noticed with much satisfaction, the presentation of a piece of plate 
to the venerable Dr. Strachan, Arch-Deacon of York, by a number of his former 
pupils at Cornwall. These gentlemen who were once assembled under the 
guardianshipof Dr. Strachan, have never ceased to remember him as a friend, 
| have never forgotten the impressions made on their youthful minds, at an institu- 
| tion where the lessons in learning and science were imparted, the principles of 
religion and loyalty encouraged ; and now, after a lapse of twenty years, in 
which period they have heen widely dispersed over the globe, they unite in an 
expression of gratitude to their old master, to whose instructions many, perhaps 
all of them may be indebted for the prosperity of their lives. We would that 
our columns recorded the address and its reply, but the space is denied to vur 
wish, and we can only express our admiration of the sentiments contained in 
| both, so excellently illustrative of the affection and esteem that should ever pre- 

vail between Tutor and Pupil. The gift, consisting of a beautiful Epergne, 
valued at about Eleven Hundred Dollars, was made in London, under the in- 
spection of the Author of the “ Pleasures of Hope” who aided the artists in the 
design of the classical figures and accompaniments :—long may Dr. Strachan 

live to gaze upon a token as honourable to the donors, as it must be gratifying to 
| himself. The Epergne bears the following inscription :— 
| 1. Presented to the Hon. and Ven. John Strachan, D.D., Arch-Deacon of 
| York, in Upper Canada, President of King’s College, and Member of the Legis- 
| lative and Executive Councils in that Province. 

2. By more than forty of those who were his Pupils at Cornwall, and who, 
though now widely dispersed, have united, after the lapse of more than 20 years, 
in offering this tribute of aflection and respect. 

3. In grateful recollection of his warm and constant friendship, and of the in- 
struction and advice, of which twenty years experience of life has taught them 
the value. 

4. Presented on the 2d day of July, 1833. “ Sunt hic etiam sua premia 
laudi.” 

The address to Dr. Strachan is headed by the name of the Hon. Chief Jus- 
tice Robinson, and contains a list of some of the most distinguished members of 
| society. 
| 


| MRS. OKILLS ACADEMY. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
Published by Chas. Knight, London ; and 
WILLIAM JACKSON, 71 Maiden-lane, New-York. 
_MISS EDGEWORTH. 

A complete and uniform edition of the Tales and Novels of Maria Edgeworth, illus- 
pied with superb engravings from designs made expressly for this edition by w. 

arvey. , 3 

It may be justly said, that Miss Edgeworth’s Tales and Novels form aclass by them- 
selves. They contain highly finished pictures of fashionable and domestic life, and yet 
have few points of similarity, if any, to the novels of Hook, Bulwer, Lord Mulgrave, 
on one side, or Miss Ferier, Miss Austin, or Mrs. Brunton, on the other. Though 
they cannot be said, strictly, to be Historical, yet they will be found to resemble no 
contemporary works in the department of Romance so much as the earlier novels of 
the author of Waverley. Sir W. Scott, indeed, with his characteristic frankness, has 
acknowledged that his original idea, when he commenced his career as a novelist, was 
to be to Scotland what Miss Edgeworth was to Jreland—to pourtray peculiarities of 
manners belonging rather to the generation passing away than to that which now exists ; 
and to give life to the national scenery and permanence to the national characteristics 
of his countrymen. Waverley, Guy Mannering, Rob Roy,—the novels to which Sir 
Walter Scott originally intended to have confined himself,—bear in their most striking 
features, a considerable likeness to Castle Rackrent, Ennui, Ormond, &c.; and the 
works of Miss Edgeworth will not sufier by a comparison which to almost any other 
series, could not fail to be fatal ; while she may also justly claim the merit of priority. 
It is, however, unnecessary now to eulogize the works of Miss Edgeworth ; they have 
taken an enduring position in the literature of the country, and the publishers of this 
Series give it to the world ina well grounded confidence of its successful reception. 
Extract from Sir Walter Scott’s General 2. gga to the first volume of the Waverley 

Novels. 

“ Two circumstances, in particular, recalled my recollection of the mislaid mana- 
script. The first was the extended and well-merited fame of Miss Edgeworth, whose 
Irish characters have gone so far to make the English familiar with their gay and kind= 
hearted neighbours of Lreland, that she may be truly said to have done more towards 
— the Union, than perhaps all the legislative enactments by which it has been 

owed up. 

“Without being so presumptuous as to hope to emulate the rich humour, pathetic ten- 
derness, and admirable tact, which pervade the works of my accomplished friend, I 
felt that something might be attempted for my own country, of the same kind with that 
which Mi:. Edgeworth so fortunately achieved for Ireland—something which might 
introduce her natives to those of her sister kingdom in a more favourable light than 
they had been placed hitherto, and tend to procure sympathy for their virtues and indul- 
gence for their fuibles.” 

The work will be very handsomely printed in eighteen Monthly volumes, of the size 
of the Waverley Novels ; Vols. | to 14 may now be had at $1 25 cts. each. The em- 
bellishments will be of the very first order, consisting of a Frontispiece and a Vignette 
Title to each volume. ‘They will be executed (on steel) by the most eminent En- 
gravers, from Paintings wholly by Harvey, who, to delineate with accuracy the pecu- 
liar scenery of Ireland, and give to native character all its humour and truth, bas tra- 
versed many of the districts of Ireland, and is thus enabled to introduce into his fine 
drawing living character, and much of the wild and beautiful landscape of the country. 

The whole of the works have undergone a careful Revision and Correction by the 
author herself. 


LORD BYRON. First complete and uniform edition of the Life and Works of Lord 
Byron, in 17 vols.—price $1 25 per vo’. ; 
The increasing popularity of the writings of Lord Byron, the intense interest excited 

by his “ Letters and Journals with notices of his Life, by Mr. Moore,” recently pub- 

lished in two quarto volumes, the diversity of forms in which alone the different works 
can now be procured, and the spurious and worthless reprints of portions of them, 
which from time to time have made their appearance, have at length induced Mr. Mur- 
ray, in justice to the memory of Byron to publish a complete and uniform edition of 
the whole, elegantly printed and illustrated, in a shape so desirable, a mode of delivery 
so convenient, and at a price so moderate, as to place within the reach of all classes of 
readers these delightful productions of the first poet of the age. The copyright alone 
of the matter contained in the 17 volumes, was purchased by Mr. Murray at a cost of 
more than twenty-five thousand pounds sterling; he was nevertheless induced, on the 
fair presumption that the circulation would be commensurate with the enormous outlay, 
to issue to the world this beautiful edition of the life and works of Byron, at the above 
extremely low price. Vol. 17, completing the work, may now be had. 

THE BYRON GALLERY. 

A series of Historical Embellishments, te illustrate the Poetical Works of Lord 
Byron: engraved in the highest style of art, from drawings and paintings by the most 
celebrated artists, and adapied, by their size and excellence, to embellish every edition 
published in England of Lerd Byron’s Life and Works, and also the various sizes and 
editi ns published in America, France and Germany. To be completed im 8 parts, of 
which parts | to 5 may now be had, price $1 each. j 

It is a subject of general observation and regret that, notwithstanding the present 
enthusiastic admiration and encouragement of the fine arts, no series of Pictorial Il- 
lustrations has hitherto appeared, which is worthy of the name and genius of Byron. 

The glorious “ imaginings” which the mind of Byron alone could conceive, are yet 
to be embodied to the eve of his admirers, by the aid of graphical illustrations, where 
by the genius of painting may contribute her fairest forms to decorate the immortal 
creations of poetry. 

It is the confessedly ambitious design of the proprietors of the present Work, to 
supply a deficiency which is alike the occasion of surprise and concern. They boldly 
declare their convection of the inadequacy of all previous attempts to depict the cha~ 
racters which the Muse of Byron has summoned into existence; and they invite the 
patronage of the Public to a proposed connected Series of Illustrations of the Works 
of Lord Byron which shall be worthy of the fame of the Poet, and which shall chal- 
* "The distinguished talent employed tipon Mie Work: the carefal ana 1&66rious mausuy 
with which its details are superintended: the unsparing employment of capital: and 
the insignificant price affixed, abundantly prove that the Proprietors not only aim at 
the highest excellence, but that they alone depend upon the most extensive sale for 
their remuneration. 

The Publishers have much satisfaction in calling attention to the following Extracts 
from some of the numerous Notices that have already appeared of tnis Work, and 
which they confidently flatter themselves will fully satisfy the Public of its superior 
excellence, 

* This will decidedly be not only the most beautiful, but certainly the cheapest series 
of Engravings ever ofiered to the Public; and we trust it will obtain that extensive 
patronage which alone will renumerate the publishers. We particularly recommend 
it to every purchaser of Mr. Murray's new edition of Byron’s Works. Indeed no edi- 
tion can be considered complete without these plates.”— Chronicle, 

“ These very effective Illustrations, while they increase immensely the value of any 
edition of the poet’s works, will augment its price so hittle, that Plates and Poems 
may now be purchased for what the latter only would have cost a few years since.”— 

tlas. 

“This is a most splendid work, the Illustrations are in the first style of the art, and 
evidently by the hest engravers. No possessor of Byron's works should consider his 
set complete until this beauti‘ul appendage is added to them.”—Eveter Post. 

“ These Plates, independently of their interest as Illustrations of the works of a 
favourite poet, will, doubtless possess an individual interest, and will find their way into 
many a scrap book and portfolio, to be adinired by amateurs, or to be studied by rising 
artists.”"— New Entertaining Press. 

“ There is not an admirer of the works of the departed Noble Poet, who can feel 
satished that he has a perfect edition of them, unless the * Byron Gallery’ be attached 
to it, There is no instance in which excellence in Poetry and the Arts are so admira- 
bly combined.”—The Critic, 

“* We have no hesitation in asserting, that they will form, without exception, the most 
beautiful [lustrations vet offered to the public notice.”—-Ladies’ Museum. 

“ Five very beautiful Engravings form a part of this Historical Series, one plate of 
which 1s alone wort! five times the price Of the whole publication—a price unexampled 
for cheapness even in these cheap days.” —Bell’s New Weekly Messenger. 

ALDINE EDITION OF THE POETS. 

Price $1,25 P+r Volume, published at 5s. sterling. 

I. If. The Poems of Robert Burns; with an original Memoir, Portrait and addi- 
tinnal Poems. 

III, IV. The Poems of James Thomson; with an original Memoir, Portrait, and 
upwards of twenty additional Poems never before printed. 

J. The Poems of William Collins ; with an original Memoir, Portrait, and Essay 

VI. The Poems of H. Kirke White ; with an original Memoir, Portrait, and addi- 
tional Poems. 
on his Genius, and additional Poems. 

VIL. VU. IX. The poems of William Cowper; with an original Memoir and 
Portrait, including his Translations from Milton, Madame Guion, &c. the most com- 
plete edition extant. 

X. XL The Poems of Henry Howard, Earl of Surry ; and Sir Thomas Wyatt; 
with original Memoirs and Portraits, 

XII. The Poems of James Beattie: with an original Memoir by the Rev. Alexan- 
der Dyce, Portrait und additional Poems. 

XU. XIV. XV. The Poems of Alexander Pope; with a Memvir by the Rey, 
Alexander Dyce, and Portrait, 

XVI. Tne Poems of Oliver Goldsmith ; with an original Memoir and Notes by the 
Rev. John Mitford, and some additional Poems, 

XVI. XVIII. XIX. The Poems of John Milton ; with an original Memoir, 
Notes, &c. by the Rev. John Mitford. 

XX. The Poems of Shakspeare; with an original Memoir and Notes by the Rey. 








| A grand exhibition of Mrs. Okil)s numerous pupils took place on Thursday, in Alex, Dyce. 


| the presence of a large and highly respectable company. The exercises were of a | 


| still more superior description than on the former occasion, and give unmingled 
| satisfaction to all present. The Recitations in French and Italian were exceedingly 
| meritorious, and highly complimentary to the respective masters. 
| 


as the new instructor of music, and the execution of his pupils gave general sa- 


| by the young ladies of the institution, which must be a paramount consideration 
with those parents who reside at a distance. The entire exhibition reflected the 


scholars, which consisted of standard works elegantly bound, were of a very 
| costly description. 





FARM FOR SALE, situated in lower Dublin Township, Philadelphia County, 

One mile and a half from Homesburgh and Bussleton, and two miles from 

Philadelphia, bounded by Mr. Chas. Massey’s, Mr. Isaac Kuhn’s, and Dr, Gibbon’s 

roperty, contains 75 acres of excellent land under cultivation and 10 acres of Wood- 

| fond. The improvements are a good Stone dwelling House, and Barn, and other out 

| buildings, with a well laid out flower and vegetable garden, and an abundant supply of 
} 


good water. It being a very desirable residance for a genteel family, as it possesses 
the advantages of a highly respectable neighbourhood, and 1s particularly healthy. 
Apply, if by letter, post paid, to John F. Aylmer, Esq. residing on the above Farm 
now called Chesnut Grove, or to Mr. Robert Abboison, 242 Pearl street, New York. 








XXI. XXII. XXITI. XXIV. XXYV. The Poems of John Dryden, with an ori- 
ginal Memoir and Portrait. 
Critical Notices of the Aldine Poets, 
“* Among the various works now appearing at short intervals and at moderate prices, 
none is more deserving of encouragement than Mr. Pi: kering’s edition of our classic 


Competent | poets ; because, first, it is edited with great care ; next, each poet is preceded by a well 
judges pronounced the accent to be very accurate. Mr. Blondell appeared 


compiled biography ; and more especially, because a well selectied collection of our 
national poetry 18 an essential in the library of a lover of literature. There are other 


cogent reasons , It may be hoped that the neatness and cheapness of such editions as 


i | tisfaction. W again adve tothe good sta joyed | - 
Whig Misidiry. . Lack, Sor inctonco, at the letter of Cethett on the Sth phen of tisfaction € cannot avoid again adverting tothe go te of health enjoyed | and money upon publications, which do not even themselves pretend to be read twice, 


these will catch the attention of readers, who might otherwise throw away their time 


or to deserve preservation. It is something, certamly, to have an idle hour amused ; 
but it is assuredly best to amuse it in a profitable manner, and by !aying up not only 


: | present gratification, but materials for future reflection and application.””—Spectator. 
highest “credit on Mrs. Okill. The prizes awarded to the more meritorious | 


“This neat and economical edition of the British Poets promises to be edited, and 
more judiciously selected, than has hitherro been made, The text is distinguished b 
accuracy, and by beauty and clearness of type ; the originals are selected with pan 
biographical knowledge. The biographical partis so complete and elaborate, that it 
not only forms a characteristic portion of the work, but deserves publication in a se- 
parate collection of Lives of the Poets, for the use of those who may already possess 
the poets’ works, but may sul desire a modern life, having the advantage of all the re- 
searches that have been made into the history of our literature during the last fifty 
yars.”’—Examiner. i 

“ This edition of the British Poets is entitled * The Aldine Poets,’ we presume from 
their careful adherence to the original text. We are too often pestered with edi- 
tions which abound in blunders, and we are tempted to hail with no small satisfaction 
a work which, to exquisite neatness of typogrophy joins purity of text. We presume 
on this account that the present edition will prove a favourite one with the public.” — 
New Monthly Magazine. 
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She Albion, 


THE GIANNI DA CALAIS WALTZ. 








Composed by Signor Donizetti, and the favourite. Waltz *‘ La Pensée” ou “‘ Le Rossignol.” 
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ANECDOTES OF BYRON. 
This would seem to show that poet and prophet are synonimous, the noble 
bard having afterwards returned to England, and again quitted it, under domestic 
circumstances painfully notorious. His good-humoured forgiveness of the au- 
thors has been already alluded to in the preface. Nothing of this illustrious 
poet, however trivial, can be otherwise than interesting. We knew him well. 
At Mr. Murray’s dinner-table, the annotator met him and Sir John Malcolm.— 
Lord Byron talked of intending to travel in Persia. ‘* What must I do when I 
set off?” said he to Sir John. ‘Cut off your buttons!’ ‘ My buttons! what, 
these metal ones?” ‘ Yes: these Persians in the main are very honest fellows ; | 
but if you go thus bedizened, you will infallibly be murdered for your buttons.”’ | 
Ata dinner at Monk Lewis’s chambers in the Albany, Lord Byron expressed to | 
the writer his determination not to go there again, adding, ‘I never will dine | 
with a middle aged man who fills up his table with young ensigns, and has look- 
ing glass panels to his book-cases.”” Lord Byron, when one of the Drury-lane 
Committee of Management, challenged the writer to sing alternately (like the 
swains in Virgil) the praises of Mra. Mardyn, the actress, who, by the bye, was 
WH Contest fan as follows 
‘* Wake, mnsic of fire, your ardent lyre, 
Pour forth your amorous ditty, 
But first profound, in duty bound, 
Appland the new committee ; 
Their scenic art from Thespis’ cart 
All jaded nags discarding, 
To London drove this queen of love, 
Enchanting Mrs. Mardyn. 
Though tides of love around her rove, 
I fear she'll choose Pactolus— 








lining must be cut out and fitted to the points, which is very troublesome, when- 


ever they require washing. For this reason a trimming of lace is frequently pre- 
ferred. Mantelets of muslin or lace may likewise be lined, and trimmed up the 
two fronts with a ruche, which is fastened together by bows of ribbon. Instead 
of the ruches on the fronts, many ladies prefer a narrow lace, sewed on plain, and 
corresponding with the pattern of the broad lace which trims the external edge 
of the mantelet. 

Morning caps. which are usually composed of worked lace or muslin, have 
very narrow trimmings round the face. The curls are fitted close to the head. 
They are sometimes trimmed with a ruche and sometimes with a double row of 
lace. As to ribbon, it isdisposed in a thousand various ways : sometimes being 
metely placed plain across the front, and tied on one side; at other times cut 
into leaves or formed into small rosettes. These rosettes, disposed closely one 
against the other, form a sort of wreath without leaves, and may be adapted to 
an evening dress cap. 

Some beautiful scarfs have been just imported from Paris, of anew manu- 


facture, called gaze de Japan. They are madeina variety of eelours, but rich 
aversscu pawelle vi UGIK BIUUNUS appear tu ve prelerred. 


Nothing is more fashionable than collars and tours de cou of black lace 


Broad figured ribbons are sometimes edged with blace, and tied round the neck 
en cravatte.—June 22. 





a RT IT SE STL ES IY SEED BPE S LOIS DIE, AP TRIES EGE EGE 
AMILY BOARDING HOUSE.—Private families and gentlemen visiting York, 
will find this establishment unequalled for salubrity of climate, convenience to Go- 
vernment House, Public Offices, and the College. 
_ York, U. C., July 21, 1833.—Aug. 3—3 mo. 


ORE GREAT LUCK AT SCHUYLER’S! !—Drawing of the New York 
Lottery, Class No. 21—53, 38, 46, 30, 36, 21, 64, 5, 42, 1. The ticket No 38 46 53, 


the Grand Capital Prize of $20,000, was as usual sold at Schuylers Court of Fortune, 
New York, 














In that bright surge bards ne’er immerge, 
So I must e’en swim solus. 
* Out, out, alas!” ill-fated gas, 
That shin’st round Covent-garden, | 
Thy ray how flat, compared with that | 
From eye of Mrs. Mardyn!” 
And soon. The reader has, no doubt, already discovered “ which is the justice, | 
and which is the thief.” Byron at that time wore a narrow cravat of white | 
sarsnet, with the shirt collar falling over it; a black coat and waistcoat, and very | 
broad white trowsers, to hide his lame foot—these were of Russia duck in the 
morning, aud jean in the evening. His watch chain had a number of small gold 


seals appending to it, and was looped up to a button in his waistcoat. His face 


was void of colour; he wore no whiskers. His eyes were gray, and fringed with 
long black lashes; and his air was imposing, but rather supercilious. He un- 
dervalued David Hume ; denying his claim to genius on account of his bulk, and 
calling him, from the heroic epistle, 

“The fattest hog in Epicurus’ sty.” 


One of his allegations was, that “‘ fat is an oily dropsy.”’ To stave off its visi- | 


tation, he frequently chewed tobacco in lieu of dinner, alleging that it absorbed 
the gastric juice of the stomach, and prevented hunger. ‘ Pass your hand down 
my side,” said his lordship to the writer; can you count my ribs?”’ ‘‘ Every one 
of them.” ‘Iam delighted to hear you say so. I called last week on Lady 
—— ; ‘Ah, Lord Byron,’ said she, ‘how fat you grow!’ But you know Laly 
is fond of saying spiteful things!” Let this gossip be summed up with the 
words of Lord Chesterfield, in his character of Bolingbroke :—“ Upon the whole, 
on a survey of this extraordinary character, what can we say, but ‘ Alas, poor 


human nature!” His favourite Pope's description of man is applicable to Byron 
individually ; 





“‘ Chaos of thought and passion all confused, 
Still by himself abused or disabused ; 
Created part to rise and part to fall, 

Great lord of all things, yet a slave to all ; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl’d— 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world.” 


The writer never heard him allude to his deformed foot except upon one occa- | 


sion, when, entering the green-room of Drury-lane, he found Lord Byron alone, 
the younger Byrne and Miss Smith the dancer having just left him, after an angry 
conference about a pas seul. ‘‘ Had you been here a minute sooner,” said Lord 
B., ‘you would have heard a question about dancing referred to me ;—me! 


iC} On the 21st of August next, an elegant scheme will be drawn in this city, 
The prizes are $30,000, $20,000, $10,000, $3,000, 50 of $1,000, 66 of $500, &c. &e. 


| These tickets will be scarce :—Price $10. My country friends will please send their 


orders in time. Address ANTHONY H. SCHUYLER, New York. 
N B. There will be a splendid scheme drawn on the 4th of Sept. Capitals, $25,000, 
$5,000, $4,000, $3,000, 10 of $100, 20 of $500, &c. &c.—tickets $6. 
| Aug. 3.—3t. 
RS. BAKER informs her friends and the public that she has taken the commo- 
dious house in Broadway, known as the Adelphi, which she opened un the first 
of May last, as a private boarding house. Persons wishing single or suites of rooms, 
will find this house, from its construction and fine location, (opposite the Bowling 
Green) a desirable residence. [July 27.. .3t. 


N English gentlewoman, who has devoted many years to the education of young 
ladies, and is furnished with testimonials, which, she trusts, would be found satis- 
| factory, from families of high respectability in her own country and the British Ameri- 
| CaN provinces, is desirous of a new engagement. She offers her services especially to 
purents, who may wish their daughters instructed in the more solid and essential! parts 
| of education, and in the principles, habits, and manners, which peculiarly distinguish 
the domestic circles of England. 
Letters addressed to S. V. W., Frederieton, New Brunswick, will receive due at- 
| tention, [July 20, 3:.] 


| AKE ONTARIO STEAM-BOAT—NOTICE.—The splendid low pressure 
j steamer, Great Britain, Capt. Whitney, 550 tons, engine one hundred and eighty 

horse power, will, during the present season, leave Prescot every Wednesday morn- 
ing, for Niagara, calling at Brockville, Kingston, Cobourg, Port Hope, and York : will 
ae Niagara every Saturday afternoon for Prescot, calling at Oswego (state of 

New York), Kingston, and Brockville. For freight or pass:ge apply to Mr. Marilly, 
| Fr the steam-boat office, Prescot, or atthe steam-boat office, Pavilion Hotel, Niagara 
| Falls, U. C. [June 29—3m.] W. P. WALTER, Agent. 


wi ENECA LAKE, New Steam boat Geneva, Capt. H. 8. Evans, leaves Geneva 
7 every morning at 6 o’clock A. M. for the head of the Lake, and returns in the 
nn ayaa the same day. This boat has been fitted up and furnished in the most 
tly style. 
Minute attention will be paid to the table, and the bar supplied with the finest wines. 
For a description of the interesting objects and beautiful scenery on the shores of 
this Lake, the Travellers Guide for 1833, page 220; also Ray’s Poems on the beauties 
of Seneca Lake. June 22—6m. 


Y MNASTIC EXERCISES.—Fuller’s New York Gymnasium, 29 Ann-street, 

. Certificates from the first Physicians of the country, and from the President and 

Faculty of Columbia College, particularly recommending these exercises, may be 

| seen at the gymnasium, where a card of regulations and terms may be had. 
Fencing and Sparring taught upon the most approved prfnciples. 























J15—6m. 
ALDIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY.—A weekly periodical of the above 





(looking mournfully downward) whom fate from my birth has prohibited from | met title, was commenced last October, in Philadelphia, by the subscriber, and has 


taking a single step.” —New edition of Rejected Addresses. 
—>—— 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Dresses of oulard, or washing silk, are every day becoming more and more 
numerous. heir extreme lightuess and softness render them peculiarly appro- | 
priate to the present season. They are worn in every variety of colour and pat- 
tern.: A mantelet of the same material as the dress, and trimmed with black 
lace, has a very pretty effect. Foulard promises to supersede chaly, at least 
until the cool autumnal weather shall restore the latter to its wonted favour. 
Mantelets of silk or foulard are edged round with a bordering of vandykes cut | 
out, or with a full fali of black lace, or with a fancy trimming formed of the ma- 
terial of which the mantelet is made. 

Painted gros de Naples is occasionally seen both in morning and evening dress. 
Its costliness renders it very recherché. 

White is more generally worn this summer than it has been-for several seasons | 
past. Morning dresses of jaconet or cambric muslin, with a bordering of needle- 
work at the top of the hem, are extremely fashionable. 
some dresses of white striped muslin, 
light and becoming. 

Pelerines of worked muslin or net are now lined with silk or any light tint, 
such as pink, blue, straw-colour, &c. If they are vandyked at the edge, the 





We have also observed 
with pelerine mantelets, which were very 





with such extensive patrouage as fully to ensure its continuance. 

The object of this publication is to represent in a cheap and yet handsome manner 
the choicest works that issue from the British »ress, in the various departments of His- 
tory, Travels, Biography, Memoirs, Fiction, &c. 

The numbers are issued weekly, and thus, at a very trifling expense, can be trans- 
mitted by post, making in the course of the year two volumes, of 416 pages each 
equivalent to about fifty volumes of the usual London duodecimo size. ’ 

TERMS, 
puion price is five dollars per annum, payable in advance. 
ach number is accompanied, with a handsome cover, on which is printed a 
JOURNAL OF BELLES LETTRES, 
giving weekly a list of new publications in Great Britain and the United States ; Lite- 
rary Varieties, selected and original notices of new publications, with such other infor- 
mation as must prove particularly gratifying togentlemen of literary habits and taste. 

iL As this work is no longer a mere experiment, those wishing to subscribe may 
not hesitate from a fear of its interruption. 

Subscriptions received by ADAM WALDIE, No. 6 South-eighth street, Philadel- 
phia- June 22, 6t.] 

FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Fowers of At- 

torney to receive dividends, o>. in the form prescribed by the English Bank- 
rupt Law, drawn at the Office of A. S. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and Public No- 
tay No. 7, Nassau-street, 
_ Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances,Mortgages, and other instruments affect 
ing property ia Spanish America, drawn in the language, and according to the legal 
forms of those countries, at the same place, 


The subseri 


E 








= ————————_—_—_—— — ————— — ——— =>. 
OARDING.—A few Gentlemen and Ladies can be handsomely accommodated 
at that pleasant situation, No- 14, Vesey-street. Formerly occupied by the 

late Mrs. Wilkinson. [May I8-tf. 


BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
e@ William street, New York. Jan. 6. 








ARWICK & SONS, gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiter 
Office, No. 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank — —— 
sVaarc 16-— 





ALBION HOTEL, QUEBEC. 

PAYNE begs to return his sincere thanks to his patrons and particularly to the 
T. Citizens of the United States for the very liberal encouragement they have been 
pleased to confer on him during eight years he has conducted business in Quebec 
From the want of accommodation for strangers visiting Quebec the proprietor of this es- 
tablishment, has been induced, at an expense of several thousand pounds, to improve and 
enlarge the building toa very considerable extent, soas to insure the most ample ac- 
commodation to his visitors, however numerous, during the ensuing season, and he begs 
to assure thom that his most aexious endeavours shall be exerted to increase the eom- 
forts and merit the approbation of all who may Ciel Ne ot viline 3 qantas eruenbur Ot 
private sitting rooms, and. bed rooms attached, m a quiet part of the house, for those 
who may wish accommodations separate from the general company. 

The building has been painted and newly furnished throughout. 

A large Gallery has been constructed at the top of the building, from whence the 
most extensive and beautiful views of the country, to an extent of nearly one hundred 
miles, may be commanded, including the harbour, with the arrival and departure of ves- 
sels, &c. ke. and forming a most agreeable and a ing pr d 

Quebec, April, 1833. ..3mos.] 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. one “= 4 from | Days of Sailing from 
‘ew York. Liverpool. 

No. |. Hibernia, Wilson, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,|Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
- Roscoe, Rogers, i) * ?* Gh me oy” 
Pacific R. L. Waite] “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,!Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
. Sheffield, Hacketaf, | “24, “ 24, * 24) “* 8, * 8, “ 8 


, ’ 

. Europe, Maxwell, |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, * 4 9S. 6S ee eee oe Le 
South America, |Marshall, “16, “ 16, “* 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec, 1 
United States, |Holdrege, | “24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 8, * 8, “ 8, 


’ , 
Britannia Sketchley, |Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,| “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16, 
Napoleon, Smith, : wf oS b> 2" oe am ah 
New York, Hoxie, “16, “ 16, ‘“* 16,|'May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
. John Jay, Glover, ee ¢  * OS & S&T OS 


, 

North America, |Macy, "mpm. * we @ RK, 
. Silas Richards, |Holdrege, 4 so oo a 24, 
- Caledonia, Graham, “16, “ 16, “ 16,\June 1, Oct. 1, “eb. 1,. 
. Virginian, Harris, oe” eS eee oe 

Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. : 

No. | and 3, Old Uine.— Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa.| street. No. 2 New Line. 
| Owners, Wood an! Trimble, and Sami. Hicke & Sonr.—- No. 4. Packet Line.— 
Owners, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
“ g “ 8, “ ~ 




















Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
ew= York. London, ' 
Montreal, H.L.Champlin,|May10, Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,Oct.27, Feb.27, 
Ontario, Sebor, “20, ‘“* 20, “* 20,July 7, Nov.7, Mar. T. 
Samuel Robertson,} Griswold, June 1, Oci. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
Columbia, Delano, eal. “tabedsl . “Whe 10,| * 27, 27 27 
Sovereign, Kearney, “20, “ 20, ‘* 20,!Aprill, Aug. l, Dec.1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, jJuly 1, Nov. 1,Mar.1,| “* 17, ; mm ©? a 
Thames, —, re 2 eS ee ee” Be” Oe 
York, Nye, Pek. abe Pe. May 7, Sep.7, Jan. 7s 
Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin| Aug. 1, Dec. |, April 1,| os eer eg, Be 
Samson, Chadwick, | * 10, * 10, 10, 27, 27, ‘* 27, 
President, Moore, | “20, ** 20,“ 20,June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
“ 








New Ship —-, —, |Sep. 1, Jan.1,May1,\ “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and experi- 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will always. 
be provided. : 
For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, to 
FISH, GRINNELL and Co,, 134 Front street, or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
to iand and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Continent, 
and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. Devoe Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
Yew~ York. Havre. 

No, 1. France, E. Funk, [Dec. 1, Aprill, Aug. 1 jJan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
Sully, C.A.Forbes| “ 8, “ 8, “ 8,)Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. l, 
Francois Ist, W.W. Pell) “16, “16, “* 16, “ 8, ooh h 
Rhone, J. Rockeit,| “24, “24, “ 24) “ 16, 16, “ 16, 


New Ship, 
Formosa, 
. Manchester, 
New Ship, 


J. Clark, |Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
W.B.Orne,| “ 8 “ 8, “ 8Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1, 
Weiderholdt} “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, sie iglien 8, oy 
H.Robinson,| “ 24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 16, “* 16, “ 16 








PWN wenr- 2WN— FON 
rrmrms eC ewe ree ercee 6 


>. 
Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 “ 24, “ 24, * 24, 
Charlemagne, Pierce, , “ g, ae. aw "April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
New Ship, +90, 2:18, *00T® Sec SG 
Poland, Richardson,| ** 24, ‘24, “ 244 “ 16, “ 16, “* 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1,, “ 24, “ 24, “* 24, 
Albany, Hawkins, « g, “ 8, “ 8,,May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Havre, Depeyster, | “* 16, “ 16, “ 16, “ 8, * 8, “ 8 
Henri IV. . Castoff. oe *F "ae we NM 


, 
Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 
bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing the Ist of the month from Havre—E, 
Quesnel, L’Aine. =A ‘ 
Consignees do do do 8th do Pitray, V iel. & Ce 
) do d do 16th do Wells and Green. 











Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living 
ston, No. 42 Broad-steet, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street. 





